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Memorabilia. 


(UR teaders will like to see this recent 
tribute to Miss Hayllar, and incidentally 
to themselves : 


Florence Hayllar was the centre of a 


ring formed by herself, which made ‘ N. and 
Q.’ into a world-wide literary Society, of 
which ‘N. and Q.’ may be said to have 
been its ‘‘ Publication.”’ Her loss must 
indeed be great, but, though many of its 
old supporters may have passed on, its 
reputation remains and will no doubt 
attract new ones. There may not seem 
much, in these days, in the intimate rela- 
tions Miss Hayllar created with subscribers, 
but it did indeed materially help in linking 

. them up, and giving a personal interest “n 
“their ’’ journal, 

“So may some gentle Muse . . 


THE April number of the The Fordwick, a 
quarterly list of new books available at 
the public libraries in Brentford and Chis- 
wick, contains a very pleasant contribution 
by Mr, Collin Brooks, the editor of Truth: 


Every man has his vanities. Let me, for once, 
proclaim at least one of mine shamelessly. Disraeli 
sid he might almost be said to have been born 
in a library. I might almost be said to have 
thered all my education in one, and that a Public 
brary, although not that of Chiswick and Prent- 
ford, which only helped me to continue the process. 
My formal education lasted from the age of seven 
to within a few weeks of my fifteenth birthday. It 
Cost 7s, 6d. a term. At three terms a year, a ten 
Pound note may be said to have covered it. But 

te was within a few yards of my school, in a 
Northern township, a good, Public Library. In my 
carly days its Fiction Department had‘no open 
access. Novels and bound magazines were taken 
Out by a queer system of indicators and a catalogue. 
The General Literature Department, the Reading 


Rooms and the Reference Library were, however, 
open. In them, one could wander at will. By a 
judicious use of the tickets of the family a voracious 
reader could take home three or four books at once, 
or could immerse himself for all the hours 

leisure in the building itself. It is now that I in- 
dulge in my shameless vanity. Despite the war 
years, by the time I was twenty-five I was writing 
leading articles on economics for a London paper, 
and had been invited to write and sign economic 
contributions to the “* Manchester Guardian.” Be- 
fore very many years after that, I was drawing the 
fire of the ‘Economist’ as ‘the most subtle- 
minded protagonist that ever rode into the lists ” 
to battle about the fiscal economics of international 
trade. My true professional role at that time was 
that of a lierary editor, busy writing novels and 
verses, and I cannot, unfortunately, claim to have 
been a thrifty, Samuel Smiles, self-help type of 
person. I was, however, a Public Library addict 
and, as I have said, many of the gaps left by my 
original Public Library were filled by the shelves 
of the Libraries of Brentford and Chiswick. This 
discursive ‘article is—as it were—my vote of thanks 
to all concerned. 


- Perhaps some readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ would 


by Mr, Collin Brooks: 


It would be folly to suggest that any one can ex- 
tract a rollicking night’s fun from Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations,” or from the two hefty 
volumes of Helfferich’s Money,” or Lord Keynes's 
more recent “ Tréatise on Money.” It is not folly 
to suggest that if a few minor classics are first 
tackled: Belloc’s ‘‘ Economics for Helen,” Hartley 
Withers’s ‘* Meaning of Money,” Sir John Marriott’s 
“ How we live,’ Henry Clay’s “ Economics for the 
General Reader,” Trevelyan’s admirable “ Britain 
in the 19th century,” appetite will be sufficiently 
whetted, and knowledge sufficiently increased, to 
make the earlier masters — Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Marshall—very acceptable fare. These enjoyed and 
absorbed, more modern and tendentious works, 
such as Harold Laski’s ‘* Grammar of Politics ’? or 
Geoffrey Crowther on “‘ Money,” can be faced 
with equanimity, and Professor Clapham’s fascinat- 
ing economic history of England positively de- 
voured with avidity. Those who desire to go fur- 
ther into specialised branches can turn to late 
Lord Goschen’s famous book—little more than a 
bound pamphlet—on the Foreign Exchanges, or to 
Clare and Crump’s “ A.B.C. of the Foreign Ex- 
changes,” to the Webbs’ monumental history of 
trade unionism, or the Hammonds’ volumes on the 
town and country labourer. For less sustained 
reading, the essays of Walter Bagehot and Keynes, 
Ruskin’s “‘ Unto this last,” Frederick Milner’s short 
economic history of England, all grapple shortly 
with economic fundamentals. 


_be willing to make an experiment suggested 


IF a Shakespeare, we said recently, had 
divined the whole truth of Dickens’s story 
he would not have attached it to the name 
of Dickens. Had our re-reading of Henry 
James then gone a little further, we should 
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have added a parallel, and said that what 
went in at one end as Rossetti might come 
out at the other end as “‘ Roderick Hudson.” 
Be that as it may, this was how Henry James 
recalled Rossetti after more than forty years : 


Eliot Norton and Susan in their kindness 
brought me to call with them on the great (i 
great!) and strange and more or less sinister D. G. 
Rossetti, whom Charles was in good relation with, 
difficult as that appeared already then to have be- 
come for most people, and my impression of whom 
on the occasion, with everything else of it, I have 
always closely retained. (Letters, 6 Feb. 1913.) 


“* When I speak of spirituality, I speak of 
Henry James.’’ When a memorable lady 
wrote of Rossetti’s younger sister, she wrote 
of her spirituality : 

She lived seques:ered by her own solemn choce, 
serving her mother, from whom, during fifty-six 
years, she was hardly a night absent—a service she 
called “her chief dignity.” To religious service 
and to the succour of the poor—in a word, to 
duty—she dedicated herself informally. . . She re- 
fused to be tempted out of that solitude so full for 
her of spirituality; nevertheless, she did not deny 
herself to those who sought her. She was simply 
and frankly kind. rather talkative than silent, so 
as to make her visitor happier. . . 

Acquainted with grief, she yet found in grief no 
cause of offence. She left revolt to the emotion 
of mere spectators and strangérs. . . Christina 
Rossetti lived a life of sacrifice, suffered many 
owe. ... unreluctantly endured the pains of 

ler spirituality. But she kept in their quickness her 
simple and natural love of love and hope of joy. 
Such sufferings as hers do indeed refuse, but they 
have not denied, delight. Delight is all their fa'th. 


Roderick Hudson’s Mary Garland was 
surely a sister of hers, with no more than 
the unlikeness of sisters. Alice Meynell (from 
whom we have been quoting) wrote, in a 
daughter’s album, of Henry James, ‘‘ A noble 
mind,’’ adding an epithet for his latest style 
which certainly she could not have applied 
to the charming ceremony and lovely lim- 
pidity of his earliest books, 


JOHN Langdon-Davies, the author of the 

well-known ‘ Home Guard Manual,’ has 
written a book which he hopes will serve to 
enlighten those Englishmen whose general 
conception of modern America is out of date 
or coloured by prejudice. ‘ American Close- 
up, The Portrait of an Ally,’ will be published 
shortly by John Murray. Mr. Langdon- 
Davies is peculiarly qualified to speak about 
a country where he has lived and lectured 
regularly and with which he is connected by 
marriage. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


POE’S “ ORIGINAL CONUNDRUMS.” 


RPGAR Poe was proud of his ability to 

make up conundrums, and contributed z 
series of twenty-five to Alexander’s Mes. 
senger, Philadelphia, 18 Dec. 1839, in an 
article ‘‘ Enigmatical and Conundrum-ical,” 
of which he later acknowledged the author. 
ship. 

In 1843, when connected with another 
Philadelphia weekly paper, the Saturday 
Museum, he published another series of 
similar jokes, to be easily identified by the 
fact that a majority of them are actually 
repeated from the collection in Alexander's 
paper. The second series appeared in two 
instalments, 25 March and 1 April 184, 
Known files of the Museum are highly frag- 
mentary, and no copy of the issue of 2% 
March has yet become accessible to students, 
But reference is made in the second instal- 
ment to the fact that its predecessor was 
praised in a Philadelphia daily paper by Du 
Solle. This paper was the Spirit of the 
Times, of which there is now a complete file 
in the State Library, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. At my request this was searched 
recently by the Assistant Librarian, Miss 
Nell B, Stevens. As I hoped, Du Solle not 


only commented on the first set of conun- 


drums, but copied some, or more probably all 
of them, in his issue of 28 Mar. 1843, I am 
thus able to reprint the material, which first 
appeared almost exactly a century ago. In 
the reprint below, section I follows the 
Spirit of the Times, vol. ix, no. 115, p. 1, 
col. 6; section II the Saturday Museum, vol. 
i, no, 17, p. 2, col. 1. The numerals in 
brackets are added by me, and, since both 
articles show several obvious misprints, punc- 
tuation is made to conform to the system 
clearly intended in the second section. The 
expianations, however, are Poe’s. Du Solle 
prefaced his reprint by the remark: ‘ The 
Philadelphia Museum gives the following 
original conundrums, They will do!” 


[OrrernaL Conunprums, March 25.] 


[1] What difference is there between 4 
regular sot and the purple convolvulus! 
The one is drunk every day, and the 

other is blue only every other day. 
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{2] Why are the feline race like a chain? 
Because it’s a catty nation. (cate- 
nation. ) 

[3] Why are murder and the English 

synonymous terms? 
Because the English are assassina- 
tion. (a sassy nation.) 


OricinaL ConunprumMs. [April 1.] 


Our friend Du Solle, who is a judge, says 
that our original conundrums of last week 
“will do.’” We have noccruple, therefore, in 
continuing the series, 

[4] Why is the Pacific like an inhabitant 

of Languedoc ? 
Because it’s a languid ocean. (a 
Languedocian. ) 
[5] Why ought our friend Miss Sarah 
Amanda be able to stand fire? 
Because she’s a salamander. (Sal. 
Amanda.) 
[6] Why is a lean cat like a common fish ? 
Because it’s a poor puss. (porpus.) 
[7] Why is a bleeding cat like a question? 
Because it’s a catty gory. (category. ) 
{8] Why does a lady in corsets need no 
comfort ? 
Because she’s already so laced. 
(solaced. ) 
{9] Poor Mary’s dead! Why is she like a 
many-sided' figure ? 
Because she’s a polygon. (polly 


gone. ) 
{10] Why is a teasing creditor like the dam 
just finished at Fairmount? 
Because he’s a dam done. (a. d——d 


dun.) 
(11) Why are these conundrums like a song 
for one voice ? 
Because they’re so low, (solo.) 

Poe was obviously almost as fond of jokes 
about cats as of the feline tribe itself! Fair- 
mount is on the outskirts of Philadelphia. 
And though a porpoise is not really a fish, 
the spelling used by Poe is not incorrect in 
his day, The jokes previously printed in 
1839 are nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9. The 
material from Alexander’s will soon be made 
available by my friend Mr, Clarence S. 
Brigham. But at the moment of writing this, 
I know of no modern reprint of the series 
of jokes here revived. The occurrence of 1 
April in connection with so famed a hoaxer 
4s Poe prompts me to add that no joke 
beyond Poe’s series is intended in this article. 


T. O. Masport. 


SHAKESPEARE IN MODERN DRESS. 


AFTER many years spent in studying 

Shakespeare, I must protest against the 
great tragedies performed by players in 
modern everyday clothes and even, I am told, 
flannels. What can this do to make the 
occasionally dark wit of ‘ Hamlet’ clearer 
or to explain the retarded action which has 
led to so much verbiage in print ? Can modern 
diress in any way fill up the deficiencies due 
to lack of the study which the plays deserve, 
atone for actors who cannot deliver blank 
verse, or really make the plot more intelli- 
gible to the average playgoer? Is he to face 
nothing deeper than the easy jokes of adver- 
tisement or the fun of musical plays in which 
the plot does not matter at all? 

“The hand of little employment hath the 
daintier sense’’ is Hamlet’s comment on the 
man who sings at grave-digging. Professionals 
lose too often that gift of always finding some- 
thing new in a classic. I have seen a leader 
in music steal away rather than hear again 
the C Minor Symphony of Beethoven, which 
I, for my part, can never hear too often. If 
the effect of every passage is familiar, there 
is a variety of reasonable interpretation which 
may bring out some new point. Lately the 
profane public has been learning that there 
are plenty of beautiful tunes in Beethoven 
and it may also discover that Shakespeare 
knew how to write plays, in spite of his 
obvious failings for the present epoch. 

The objections to modern dress—for tragedy 
at any rate—are, I should have thought, 
obvious, Tragedy in the definition of Aris- 
totle, who has not yet been superseded, must 
have bigness, peyeOos. Whatever else it can 
include, it must have dignity. It is raised 
above the level of ordinary life by the use 
of verse and language which is never heard 
in the market place. With the same desire 
for elevation heroic characters used to be 


‘physically raised by the buskin or high boot. 


Fine dress and the trappings of rank, both 
much more important things with the Eliza- 
bethans than with us, lent dignity to the 
set-out of the plays. Dignity is the source of 
the modern trouble. It is a quality which 
the present age has decided, for good or evil, 
to deride as far as possible. Modern men 
seem to believe in nothing, not even in them- 
selves, Rags may add to the sense of the 
forlorn often demanded by tragedy, and 
Euripides was chaffed by Aristophanes for his 
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effective use of them. But the dead level of 
clothes between the extremes of richness and 
rags ig not suitable for the stage. King 
Cophetua seems to have felt that the “ poor 
attire’’ of the beggar-maid only enhanced 
her beauty. Later, perhaps, he ‘‘ sware a 
royal oath”’ at the dress expenses of his 
queen. 

A century ago dress for men was brighter 
and more comely than it is now, but Heine 
could talk of people ‘‘ masked in our small- 
souled garb.’’ Sculptors and painters had 
their difficulties with the dress of the gentle- 
man, Walter Scott, who was a good judge of 
the world of his time, was replying on 4 
March 1824 to his dear friend Lady Abercorn 
about a print from a portrait of him by 
Lawrence. He explained that the picture 
was unfinished, the costume having never been 
settled : 

I don’t like a real good picture to be quite in a 
modern dress, ours being the most unpicturesque 
possible. I might to be sure take the plaid about 
me as I sometimes do at public meetings of the 
Celtic Society. But I am no Highlander by birth 
or connection and to take their dress looks like 
assuming their character, which I would not do, 
holding that of my own province more highly. So 
that this important matter being undecided the 
picture is unfinished and probably will remain 
so, for I have little idea of again visiting London. 

Scott saw the importance of wearing dress 
well in the theatre. He instructed an actress 
concerning the right way to carry a plaid and 
helped Kemble as Macbeth not to overdo his 
headdress (‘ Familiar Letters,’ i, 199) : 

He took the liberty of divesting the great actor’s 
Highland bonnet of sundry huge bunches of black 
feathers which made it look like an undertaker’s 
hearse, and replaced them by a single broad quill 
feather of an eagle sloping across his noble brow. 
Kemble told Scott afterwards that the change was 


worth to him three distinct rounds of applause from 
the audience. 


I have seen a young woman playing in 
tragedy with her skirts up to her knees—a 
dress well-suited ‘to the hard-eyed “‘ gold 
digger ’’ of the modern world. There is no 
dignity about such creatures, and, short- 
skirted in tragedy, they appear to me to be 
uttering noble thoughts in ignoble dress. 

The Viscount who came to Mr, Pip’s rooms 
‘rather slued but not too much,” (‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ chap. xxviii), may be able in 
modernised Shakespeare to satisfy his demand 
for ‘“‘leg pieces.’ He sufficiently 
advanced in drink to be honest in denouncing 
humbug about Shakespeare : 


I never read him. What the devil is it all about, 
Pip? There’s a lot of feet in Shakspeare’s 
but there ain’t any legs worth mentioning in Shak. 
speare’s plays, are there, Pip? Juliet, Desdemona, 
Lady Macbeth, and all the rest of ’em, whatever 
their names are, might as well have no legs at all, 
for anything the audience know about it, Pip. 

The Viscount was thinking of tragedy and 
had forgotten the young women in male dress 
who appear in lighter pieces. I have seen 
many performances of Shakepeare’s best 
comedies and the pleasure I have taken in 
observing nobles and gentlemen becomingly 
dressed makes me wonder how grey flannels 
can ever be tolerated on the stage for such 
characters, The parti-coloured glory of dress 
for Shakespeare’s clowns has always delighted 
me and when a touch of drab sobriety modi- 
fied their brightness, I found it a real dis- 
appointment. Trousers are not fit for tragedy, 
except in a study of contemporary life, As 
for umbrellas, I was surprised to learn that 
Miss Hayllar liked them at Ophelia’s funeral. 
Nothing can be mere banausic or common- 
place in its associations. It is the badge of 
‘* Safety First,’’ a cry that has hardly been 
felicitous in its results. Concerned with great 
actions, we want to get away from what 
Goethe called the binding power of the 
commonplace. 

Perhaps i¢ may be as well to note that in 
the Elizabethan period dress of the rich sort 
was universal, Fashions for men succeeded 
one another with the rapid changes since ass0- 
ciated with the other sex. Foreign novelties 
were eagerly adopted, even, to judge from 
‘ King Lear,’ from far Persia. Extravagance 
was unbounded: many ruined themselves with 
their tailor’s bills. Polonius in a familiar 
passage, tells his son not to stint money on 
his clothes, When in ‘Cymbeline’ ,the 
swaggering Cloten was confronted with a real 
Prince in simple country dress, he asked, 
‘‘ Knowst thou not me?’’ and got the reply, 
““No, nor thy tailor, rascal, who, as it 
seems, made thee.” Even the servants joined 
in this rich riot of dress, The disguised 
Edgar in ‘King Lear’ explains that as 4 
‘‘ serving-man,”’ he was proud in heart and 
mind, curled his hair and wore gloves in his 
cap. 

The world presented by Shakespeare is 
aristocratic, He knew nothing of ‘ Love 
the Dole’ or the ghastly and unutterably 
sordid milieu of unhappy lives in the record 
of ‘Down and Out in London and Paris. 
The poetry and prose of the proletariat had 
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not arrived with the new zeal for gutter 
English. When the working classes appear, 
they are humorous and cheerful. The under- 
dogs of the English people had not begun to 
park and bite effectively for any length of 
time, Jack Cade’s movement did not last long 
or spread far in England. In the least im- 
portant world of the plays, the countryside 
of the ‘ Merry Wives’, Falstaff as a knight 
has his Page and local importance is figured 
in Mr. Justice Shallow, who can write him- 
self armigero. Dogberry was a mere Con- 
stable, a figure of fun in his muddling of 
common words, but when he objects to being 
called an dss, his seven reasons for demanding 
respect find their climax in the statement 
that he has ‘‘ two gowns and everything hand- 
some about him. 

The Renaissanee with its cruelty and learn- 
ing was full of colour and gay attire. But 
modern dress only emphasises the difference 
between the life portrayed on the stage of 
Shakespeare and that we live in at present. 
It does not bring the plays nearer to us; 1t 
suggests ridicule of a convention in which 
few now can believe. 

W. H. J. 


P.S. Now I see that the chairman of the 
Hosiery and Knitwork Export Group has 
been talking of “‘immense populations in 
Africa and) Asia who have never had the 
opportunity of wearing civilised clothes.’ 
Here is a potential market for Britain ’’, 
but they may find their own way of dressing 
both more comely and more convenient than 
oun, ‘‘ Civilisation’? is subject to the 
vagaries and follies of fashion. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


Co. MonacHan, XVII, XVIII anp XIX 
Century WILts, 


(See ante p. 307.) 


1766. Fieminc, Richard. 
The last Will and Testament of Richard 
Fleming of Anagose, parish of Aughaboy, Co. 
Monaghan, farmer, Dated 8 Feb. 1766. 
Proved 21 Feb. 1766. 
To be buried in Churchyard of Killivan at 
discretion of my executors, John Todd of 
Killafady and James Armstrong of Tannay 
[or Tavary], both in Co. Monaghan. 
To my beloved wife Elizabeth Fleming the 
toom above the kitchen and a fireplace to be 


buil, therein by my son John Fleming, with 
a cow, 3 bushells potatoes... and @ oils 
shillings. 

To my dau. Agness Fleming £50 to be paid 
her off my lands or otherwise, the two thirds 
or half of the lands of Anagose whichever my 
son shall think fit, but my son must declare 
in two months which he will give her; same 
to her if married with consent, if not only 
£20 and remainder to be divided amongst rest 
of my children. 

To my grandson Richard Henery £3, and 
to his brother John Henery £10, and to my 
dau, their mother Margret Henery, £2, said 
legacies to be paid out of my Lease in Gad- 
daugh, 

I leave £12 out of my Lease in Gaddaugh 
equally between the three sisters, Anne, Mary 
and Jane Allen, i.e. providing they or others 
deriving title under them do not go to law 
about Gaddaugh, 

After these sums are paid out of Gaddaugh 
the rest thereof to be divided into four equal 
parts, viz. one part to the children of Andrew 
Henry; one part to the children of James 
Leemon, and one part to my son John 
Fleming and the other part to my dau. 
Agness Fleming. Also to my son-in-law 
James Leemon, a cow. 

Remainder of my goods and chattles to 
defray my debts and residue to go to pay 
legacies left to my dau. Agness Fleming and 
my grandchildren. My son John Fleming 
to be residuary legatee, and he shall give his 
sisterAgness one years diet and lodging and 
two if she be not married and the bed she 
sleeps in and he shall also give his mother the 
big press and bed, The desk, with contents, 
to my son John. 

Witness my hand this 8 Feb. 1766. 

(Signed) Richard Fleming. 

Witnesses:—Mr. John Allen, Richard 
Allen, Samuel Shitor. 

Probate granted 21 Feb. 1766 to John Todd, 
one of the executors, James Armstrong of 
Tenarey having renounced his executorship 
20 Feb. 1766. 

(Signed) James Armstrong. 

Witness:—Andrew Henery. 

Endorsed :—‘‘ Last Will and Testament of 
Richard Fleming of Anagose in parish of 
Galvan, deceased, dated 8 Feb. 1766, Proved 
21 Feb. 1766. 

([Clogher Will 1766. ] 


1767. Fieminec, Alexander. 
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June 5, 1943, 


Alexander Fleming of Dublin City, gent., 
owner of Aghaderry and Aghavar on the 
banks of the Blackwater River in Co. Mona- 
ghan against Acheson Moore of Ravilla, Co. 
Tyrone, owner of Tully [on the other side of 
the Blackwater River in Co. Tyrone] 
Anthony Griffiths [agent of Moore], John 
Cammack [Miller of Moore], Christopher 
Fleming [tenant of Plaintiff of Aghaderry] 
on a Lease and three lives dated 1757. Dated 
18 Jan. 1767. 

Suit is about Weirs built across the Black- 
water by Moore, Christopher Fleming is only 
concerned as a Leaseholder. 

Plaintiff was living at Enniskillen in 1750, 
in 1752 he built a Weir across the Black- 
water between Ravilla and Aghadrumond at 
a cost of £80 to supply a Mill built by him 
in 1752 on Aghnavar. Plaintiff has been 
living in Dublin for some years. 

Defendant Moore in 1749 built a Weir 
between Tully and Aghaderry which damages 
Plaintiff's lands, and promised to pay Plain- 
tiff half cost of Plaintiff’s Weir. 

In 1766 Moore’s Weir was carried away 
by a flood, he built a new one in a different 
place between the same lands, and 18 inches 
higher, 

In 1766 or 1767 Moore served Plaintiff's 
tenants with a Chancery Bill with 
notice to Plaintiff and got an injunction. 
[Chancery Bill, 18 June 1767. ] 


1769. Fieminc, John. 260-517-175340. 
Fleming, John vy. Cooper, James. Regd. 
24 April 1769 by James Cooper. 

A Deed Poll dated 30 April 1768 between 
John Fleming of Anagaes in parish of 
Aughaboy, Co. Monaghan, and James 
Cooper, of Glanogh, parish and Co. aforesaid. 
Whereby John Fleming for consideration 
mentioned assigned his title and interest of 
that part of lands of Anagoes which Hugh 
McAlec held under him [John Fleming] by 
agreement 16[ 1767, to said James Cooper 
as long as his [John Fleming’s] title thereto 
lasts. 

Witnesses:—John Todd of Killafaddon, 
Patrick Connell, of Edengose, Schoolmaster, 
and John Mabon, of Killafaddon, all in Co. 
Monaghan, farmers. 

Witnesses to Memorial:—John Todd, and 
Richard Dawson, of Loughoney, Co. Mona- 
ghan, Attorney. 

John Todd sworn at Monaghan 24 April 
1769 before Christopher Robinson on circuit. 


1771. Michael. 284-623-106242, 

Fleming, Michael v. Rice, George. Regd. 
16 May 1771 by George Rice. 

A Deed dated 4 March 1771 between 
Michael Fleming of Killycarnan, Co. Mona. 
ghan, gent., of one part; George Rice of 
Middleton, Co. Armagh, gent. eldest son and 
heir apparent of William Rice of Middleton, 
aforesaid, gent, Surveyor of Excise, of other 
part, 

Whereby Michael Fleming in consideration 
of the love and affection he bore to said George 
Rice his relation and of 10s. released to 
George Rice the three estates of Geonbonnan, 
Killycarnan and Drummore situate parish 
Tyhollan, Bo.: Monaghan, Co. Monaghan, 
and reversion and profits thereof and all his 
Michael Fleming’s interest therein to him 
George Rice’s own use for ever and to operate 
after death of Michael Fleming and not 
sooner, 

Witnesses:—John Johnston of Killaneal, 
Co, Monaghan, gent., Thomas Clark of Anna- 
cranph, and John Murdough of Leitrim, Co. 
Monaghan. 

To memorial:—John Johnston, and John 
Cuming, of Keady, Co. Armagh, gent. 

John Johnston sworn at Monaghan 18 
March 17771 before Thomas Kelly on circuit. 


1773. Firemine, Christopher, 296-177-194962. 

Robison, David and Hudson, William y. 
Fleming, Christopher. 

A Deed of further mortgage dated 12 April 
1765 endorsed on back of a Mortgage dated 
22 Nov. 1759 by which Mortgage endorsed 
David Robison and William Hudson, both 
of Enniskillen, Co. Fermanagh, Merchants, 
and Christopher Fleming of Scaragerask, in 
consideration of £103 2s. 8d. made over to 
Letternell Hudson and his heirs all the 
premises mentioned in the mortgage of 22 
Nov. 1759 with appurtenances To Hold to 
Letternell Hudson for lives in being and resi- 
-due of term of years unexpired under which 
said premises were granted, but subject to 
proviso redemption in said Mortgage and fur- 
ther Mortgage. 

Witnesses :—Johnston Hamilton, of City 
Dublin, gent. 

Witnesses to Memorial :—Johnston Hamil- 
ton, and Richard Sanderson of Enniskillen, 
Co. Fermanagh, gent. 


Johnston Hamilton sworn at Dublin, % 
Feb. 1773, 
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1775, Fremine, John, 309-91-204822. 
Fleming, John v. Fleming, William. Regd. 
15 June 1775. 

A Deed of Sale dated 10 June 1775 between 
John Fleming of Killacooly, Co, Monaghan 
of one part; and William Fleming of Glass- 
lough, Vo. Monaghan, of other part. 

Whereby John Fleming for consideration 
of £215 9s. sold! and made over to William 
Fleming for ever his title to lands at Killa- 
woly and the Corn Mill, the town and lands 
of Cavan Cope with Corn Mill both situate in 
(o Monaghan with appurtenances thereunto 
ielonging and all his household furniture, 
wattle grain growing as set out in a schedule 
mnexed To Hold to William Fleming and 
his heirs for ever. 

Witnesses:—Robert Johnston, of Dun- 
donagh, gent, and Sarah Johnstone, of Glass- 
lough, both in Co. Monaghan. 

The Memorial witnessed by said Sarah 
Johnston, and James Cook of Glasslough, Co. 
Monaghan. 

Sarah Johnston sworn at Glasslough, Co. 
Monaghan, 12 June 1775 before Will. John- 
ston in presence of Thomas Singleton and 
Thomas Lucas. 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. } 


1776, Noste, Brabazon. 

The last Will and Testament of Brabazon 
Noble of Dina Mount, Co. Monaghan, Esq. 
Dated 14 Feb, 1776. Codicil 27 Aug. 1776. 
Proved 25 Oct. 1776. 

To be buried at Enniskillen. 

My eldest son Francis Noble, my other sons 
William Noble, Thomas Noble and Brabazon 
Noble. My daus, Martha Noble, Margaret 
Noble, Henrietta Noble, and Mary Noble 
married to James Galbraith, her two chil- 
dren, My brothers-in-law Joseph Clements, 
and W™, Clements. My nieces Susanna and 
Grace Johnston. 

To Charles Baxter my house of Annacramp 
als. Point, 

Legacy to Pat MoMahon and his wife and 
Margaret Hargreaves, her sisters. 

My undivided fourth part of the four tates 
of Aghnasedagh near Monaghantown, lands 
of Bradoys and Corenglagagh near Tullycor- 
bet Church, Anaghgerrile, Maffe and Moyles 
held by leves for ever from Lord Weymouth. 

Lease under Mr. Kane of the Church lands 
of Donamvene and Aghanorpaly beside it. 
Rahing and Drimhillagh a short lease. 

Cloncillen, Corlena, Terrarerees and Anagh- 


oramfshaly Point all in Co, Monaghan. Tene- 
ment in Carrickmacross held from Lord Wey- 
mouth in Co. Monaghan, Kilcurly, Co. 
Louth, 

In codicil dated 27 Aug. 1776, it says :— 
dau, Henrietta hag died since. 

I appoint my wife’s brother William 
Clement, my sons Francis and Thomas Noble 
to be executors, 

Witness my hand this 14 Feb. 1776. 

(Signed) Brabazon Noble. 

Witness to Will:—John Warren, Mube 
Ennis, Hy, Buxters, 

Witness to Codicil:—Margaret Clements, 
Thomas Clements of Enniskillen. 

Probate granted 25 Oct. 1776 to Francis 
Noble. 


i[Prerog Will, 1776.} 


1780. Freminc, William. 331-372-222172. 

Fleming, William v. Pringle, Alexander. 
Regd, 17 Jan, 1780, by Alexander Pringle. 

A Mortgage dated 10 June 1780 between 
William Fleming of Glasslough, Co. Mona- 
ghan, of one part. Alexander Pringle, of 
Battastrone, Co. Monaghan, of the other 
part. Whereby William Fleming for consid- 
eration of £84 paid him by Alexander Pringle 
and doth also acknowledge £100 due by said 
William Fleming to Mary Fleming by his 
Bond mentioned, he, William Fleming doth 
sell and make over to Alexander Pringle his 
title and interest to lands Cavan Cape with 
the Corn Mill and his holding in Killacolly 
with Corn Mill thereon all situate in Bo: of 
Tragh, Co. Monaghan To Hold to Alexander 
Pringle from 1 May last for lives in Lease of 
said consideration mentioned, Proviso re- 
demption £84 to William Fleming and to 
Mary Fleming £100. 

Witnesses, and to Memorial :—Sarah 
Johnston and Robert Johnston of Glasslough, 
Co. Monaghan. 

Sarah Johnston sworn at Glasslough, Co. 
Monaghan, 11 Jan. 1780, before William 
Johnston, Cont. 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1788. Fieminc, James. 

The last Will and Testament of James 
Fleming of Rafeenan in parish of Tydavnot, 
Co, Monaghan. Dated 5 Aug. 1782. Proved 
16 Oct. 1788, 

To my son James Fleming all my clothes, 
saddle and bridle. To my dau. Jane Flemin 


als. Moor 1/1. To my beloved wife Phebe - 
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JUNE 5, 1943, 


Fleming als. Johnston the residue of my 
goods whatsoever and I appoint her my exe- 
cutrix and David Bill of Garanrose my exe- 
cutor. 

Witness my hand at Lisnavein this 5 Aug. 
1782. 


his 
(Signed) James x Fleming. 
mark 
Witnesses:—John Rogers, John Groves, 
Joseph Grove. 
Probate granted 16 Oct. 1788 to Phoebe 
Fleming one of the executors. 
[Clogher Will, 1788. ] 


1792. Fiemine, Alexander. 

Admon, of goods of Alexander Fleming, 
late of Garran, Co. Monaghan, gent., decd., 
intestate, granted to Sarah Fry his daughter 
and next-of-kin. Granted 26 May 1792. 
[Prerogative Grant Book. ] 


1794. John. 

The last Will and Testament of John 
Blackley, of Drumcrew, Co, Monaghan. 
Dated 21 April 1794. Lodged 8 Dec. 1832. 
To be buried in the Churchyard of ‘‘ The 
Chapple.’’ My wife Mary to be sole execu- 
trix in trust for my children (not named). 
Overseers :—My son-in-law, Andrew Arm- 
strong. 

Witnesses:—Sarah Fleming, 
Armstrong, Anne Blackley. 
{Clogher Will, 1794. ] 


Andrew 


1800. Fieminc, William. 
The last Will and Testament of William 
Fleming of Glasslough, Co. Monaghan. 
Dated 30 Oct. 1799. Proved 22 March 1800. 
To John Fleming, my brother, 5/- to ex- 
clude him from any further claim. To Mary 
Fleming, my sister, £5 for mourning. The 
residue of my substance to my loving and 
affectionate wife, Jemima Fleming. als. 
Murray, and I appoint her sole executrix. 
Witness my hand at Glasslough this 30 
Oct. 1799. 

(Signed) Will™ Fleming. 
Witnesses:—Auk Auchinleck, Matt” 
Tuton junior, Higgins. 
' Probate of Will of William Fleming of 
Glasslough, decd., granted to Jemima Flem- 
ing, the widow, sole executrix 22 March 1800. 
[Prerog. Will, 1800. ] 


1815/26. Fieminc, George. 


The last Will and Testament of 
Fleming, of Castleshane, 

Dated 5 May 1815. Proved (no Probate), 
Lodged Registrar’s Office. Exhibited 17 and 
18 Oct. 1826, 

To be buried in Churchyard of Tyholland, 
To my eldest son Peter Flemming 5/5 ag] 
have settled him in the world heretofore. 1p 
my second son, Michael Flemming, £120 out 
of the £440 chargeable on the townslandg of 
Killinaernon, Clonlonnon and Dromor 
situate in Co. Monaghan, Virtue of a Dead 
executed between me and my son Peter 
Fleming dated 12 June 1799. To my dau. 
Mary Anne Gray als. Fleming 5/5. To my 
third son John Fleming £280 to be also pay. 
able out of said £440; also what appears due 
to me of one year’s annuity ending 1st May 
last. To my son John Fleming my interest 
in Coiristicaly [or Conishealy] together with 
the crops thereon which I have by Lease made 
by William Fleming, then of Castleshane, 
for lives of Peter, Michael and John Fleming 
my three sons. To my dau. Emelia Fleming 
the interest of £40, to be paid out of the 
£449 aforesaid for her life, and after her 
death I bequeath said £40 to my son John 
Fleming, provided he is living, and if dead 
to his eldest son then living. To my grand- 
dau. Maria McGlone £20 which my son Peter 
got from Henry Swanzy, attorney by my 
order and which I have my son Peter Flem- 
ing’s settlement in writing for, provided she 
marry with the consent of my two trustees 
and not otherwise. To my son John Fleming 
£90 5/3, which I paid for him and gave him 
since his qualifications and which sum I 
have now documents in my possession to this 
effect. To Rev. Patrick Duffy, 2 guineas for 
his trouble and attention to me in my illness. 
I bequeath between my two sons Michael and 
John Fleming equally £100 a year for ever 
. . . out of the estate of Styholmack, Co. 
Meath, as soon as the Mortgage is paid off 
now affecting it, which £100 a year is to be 
paid by Peter Fleming and has been to me 
and my assign by virtue of agreement between 
us, 

I appoint my two sons Michael and John 
Fleming to be my executors. 

Witness my hand this 5 May 1815. 

(Signed) Geo: Fleming. 

Witnesses :—Pat Duffy, John Gray. 

No Probate. Will endorsed :—‘‘ Will ef 
George Fleming, Castleshane, Clintebrit, 
| dated § May 1815. Lodged in the Registrar's 
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Office by John Fleming.”’ 

Endorsements :—Augustus Heron y. Peter 
Fleming and others. 

Exhibited to me at the time of his examina- 
tion in this Cause 17 October 1826 to Maurice 
Bennell. 

Exhibited to James Mullen at time of his 
examination in this ‘Cause 18 Oct. 1826, 
signed J. Mullen, 

Exhibited to John Duffy at time of his 
examination in this Cause 18 October 1826, 
signed John Duffy. 

[Clogher Will, 1815/26. ] 


1841. Freminc, William. 

The last Will and Testament of William 
Fleming, of Killcran, parish Donagh, Co. 
Monaghan. Dated 25 March 1841. Proved 
2 July 1841. 

To my granddau. Mary Young, wife to 
William Young, £100, now in the hands of 
William Murdock, Esqr. of Annarde, To my 
son John Anthony Fleming £100, to be paid 
hin by said William Murdock -in like 
manner and all my wearing apparel. To 
James Fleming, youngest son to said John 
Anthony Fleming, my silver watch. To my 
‘granddau, Mary, dau. to said James An- 
thony Fleming, my bed at my residence of 
New Mills, together with her grandmother’s 
large chest. 

In witnesses whereof I have set my hand 
this 25 March 1841. 

(Signed) W™ Fleming. 
Witnesses:—James Sherlock, William 
Walter. 

Probate granted 27 July 1841 to John 
Anthony Fleming son of the testator and 
legatee named in said Will, no executor 
having been appointed. 

Effects £200. Testator died 8 July 1841. 

[Clogher Will 1841.] 


Co. FermanaGu XVII, XVIII anp XIX 
CENTURY WILLs, Etc. 


1665. Fieminc, William. 

Hearth Money Roll, 1665. 

William Fleming of Aughmore, I hearth, 
in parish of Magherastephan. 
oe also appears in the Subsidy Roll for 


1680. Fieminep, William. 


Hugh Fleminge of parish Achalurcher, Co. 


Fermanagh, gent., and William Fleminge of 
same parish were bound to the Bishop of 


Clogher in £100 on 9 March 1680. 

The condition of this Bond is that the said 
Hugh Fleminge, son of William Fleminge 
late of parish of Achalurcher, Co. Fer- 
managh, decd., hath proved the Will of his 
said Father and obtained administration of 
goods and Will, and will execute a true 
Inventory of the said goods. 

(Signedt Hugh Flemming.... 
William Fleming. 
Witnesses:—Mathew Buchanan, George 


Buchanan, N.P. 
[Clogher Bond, 1680. 


1737/38. Forsycu {or Forsytx], George. 

Elizabeth Forsyth of Mulliniscarty, parish 
of Aughalurcher, Robert Johnston of Castle 
Cool, parish Derryvullan, and Andrew John- 
ston of Ballinloison, all in Co. Fermanagh, 
were boundi to the Bishop of Clogher in £100 
on 12 Jan. 1737/38. 
_ Condition of Bond is that the said Eliza- 
beth Forsygh, widow and Administratrix of 
the goods of George Foresygh, late of Mul- 
liniscarty, parish of Aughalurcher, decd., 
will execute a true Inventory of the said 
goods. 

((Signed) El: Forsygh, a Johnston, 

is 


Andrew x Johnston. 
mark. 
Witness :—Hen. Weaver. 
[Clogher Bond, 1737/38. ] 


1763. Rosrson, James. 

The last Will and Testament of James 
Robison, of Inniskilling, Co. Fermanagh. 
Dated 23 Oct. 1760. Proved 29 Jan. 1763. 
To my dear and well beloved sister Jane Hud- 
son of Inniskilling, wife of William Hudson 
of same place, merchant, that house that 
George Clark now liveth in, and which went 
by the name of the Loomhouse, and also to 
said sister Jane Hudson the half of such sums 
of money now due me and the other half of 


such sums equally between my uncle Christo- 


pher Fleming of Aghadery, Co. Tyrone, 
distiller, and my cousin Margaret Bell, dau. 
of David Bell of Inniskilling, spinster. 

I appoint my brother {-in-law] William 
Hudson of Inniskilling, Co. Fermanagh, 
merchant, and my uncle Christopher 
Fleming, of Aghaderry, Co. Tyrone, distiller, 
to be executors, 

Witness my hand this 23 Oct. 1760. 

(Signed) James Robison. 
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June 5, 1943, 


Witnesses :—David Bell, Letturnell Hud- 
son, David Robison. 

Probate granted to William Hudson and 
Christopher Fleming the executors, 29 Jan. 


1763. 
[Prerog. Will, 1763. ] 


1809-27. Femrnc, Hugh. 

The last Will and Testament of Hugh 
Fleming, of Derrymacrom, Co. Fermanagh, 
parish of Drummully. Dated 20 Nov. 1807. 
Proved 17 March 1809. Proved 18 Aug. 
1827. 

To my loving wife and three beloved chil- 
dren, viz., Anne, Rebecca and Jane, all my 
effects, goods and chattels, whatsoever, sheep 
and cattle, and profits out of Bleenin (?) 
equally, and if any of my children should die, 
then one third part to be divided between my 
loving wife Mary Fleming and the remainder 
of my children equally, excepting my gun 
which I leave to my nephew Hugh Fleming, 
son to my brother James. 

I appoint my loving wife Mary Fleming, 
Henery Courtney of St. Stanaghan [or Star- 
raghan H.F.R] and Thomas Beatty of M.T. 
Butler (Mount Butler H.F.R.] executors. 

- Witness my hand this 20 Nov. 1807. 
(Signed) Hugh Fleming. 

Witnesses: — Bryan McManus, James 
Flemming, Margaret Courtney. 

17 March 1809:—On which day Henry 
Courtney, one of the executors was sworn to 
exercise power reserved to Mary Fleming and 
Thomas Beatty the other executor, and that 
the effects amount to £50. 

18 Aug. 1827:—On which day Mary 
Fleming one of the executors swore to execute 
[power reserved to Thomas Beatty, the other 
executor ]. 

[Clogher Will, 1809-27. ] 


Co. Gatway XVII, XVIII anp XIX 
Century Witts, Marr. Licences, Etc, 


Tuam Grant Book, 

1698, June 23. Thomas Fremine late of 
Killarenan, parish of Killarenan, yeoman, 
died intestate, Admon granted to Joan 
Fleming, widow of decd. 

1705, Dec. 18. Ellen Fiemt1ne als, Blake, late 
of Cullyagh parish of Knockmoy, Co. Gal- 
way, widow, died intestate. Admon granted 
to Dominick Fleming, of Cullagh aforesaid, 
son of said decd. 


1712. Heyne, James. 


The last Will and Testament of James 
Heyne, of Cloghnavidoge, parish Athenry. 
Dated 15 April 1712. Co. Galway. 

Proved, Witnessed by Dominick 
Fleming. 


[Tuam Will, 1712.] 


1724. Bermincuam, John. 

The last Will and Testament of John Ber. 
mingham, of Garranecoyle, Co, Galway, gent. 
Dated 8 April 1724. Refers to a debt of £18 
due to him by Valentine and Dominick 
Fleming. 

[Tuam Will, 1724.] 
1739. Fremine, Valentine. 

The last Will and Testament of Valentine 
Fleming of Coolaran, Co, Galway. Dated 
16 Dec. 1739. Proved [not proved]. 

To my married wife all my substance what- 
soever; and I appoint my said wife Mary 
Fleming and Henry French fitz Peter of Gal- 
way executors. 

In witness hereof dated 16 Dec. 1739. 

his 
(Signed) Valentine x Fleming. 
mark 


[Tuam Will, 1739.] 


1767. Crowe, Rev. William. 

Extracts from the Certified Copy (very 
long) of hig Will in the P.R.O. Dublin. 
Dated 10 Nov. 1766. Proved 4 Dec.’ 1767. 

I, William Crowe, Dean of Clonfert and 
Vicar of the United Vicarages of Aghrim 
and Killimor Daly in the Diocese of Clonfert 
and County of Gallway. 

My eldest son George Evans Crowe and his 
present wife, Susannah, his dau’ Emilia and 
Elizabeth and his son Richard, all under 17 
years of age. 

My wife Emilia. My son Rev. William 
Crowe, My son Richard Robert Crowe. My 
son-in--law Mr, Thomas Kenny. My grand- 
son William Kenny, his sisters Ann ffrances 
and Emilna Hannah all under 17 years of 
age. My grandson Master Anselm Taylor, 
his sister, Mary Emilia my granddaughter, 
both under 17, 

I give and devise unto my sons George 
Evans Crowe and to Rev. William Crowe and 
their Heirs all my right title and interest in 
and to certain holdings in Ballymahon con- 
veyed to me in Mortgage by my son-in-law 
Mr. Thomas Kenny. My dau. M's Elizabeth 
Kenny wife of said Thomas Kenny. My 
grandson Richard Crowe the eldest and only 
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son of the said George, 

Mentions Hugh Massy, Esq., of Stoneville, 
Co, Limerick, also Richard Taylor of Holly 
Park, Co. Limerick, Esq.. My grandson, 
William Taylor. My son Eyre Evans Crowe. 


1784. Bopxin, Alexander. 353-452-240123, 

Bodkin, Alexander v, Blake, Mary. A 
Deed Poll of Assignment dated 10 February 
1784. Regd. 9 Mar. 1784. 

Reciting/upon marriage of Alexander Bod- 
kin son and heir of Marcus Bodkin of 
Aubally, Co, Galway, with Mary Blake dau. 
of Martin Blake of Raskeen, Co. Galway, a 
sum of £1,800 was charged on estate of said 
Marcus for Mary and younger children of 
said marriage and that said estate was after- 
wards sold to Francis Blake of City Dublin, 
Esq., and that said Francis, by Bill of Inter- 
pleader paid into the Court £1,474 and sub- 
ject to said) charge and also to the several debts 
of said Manus and Alexander and said sum 
was lent out at interest by the Court to John 
and George Brown of the Neal, Co. Mayo. 

Reciting/that Catherine Fleming als Bod- 
kin one of the younger children of said mar- 
riage was afterwards married to James 
Fleming, of Aran, Co. Galway, merchant, 
who prior to his death purchased assignments 
of all the different creditors as also from the 
widow and younger children claiming title 
to said sum of £1,474, and vested! the whole in 
Dominick Blake, of Castle Grove, Co. Gal- 
way, Esq., since deceased, as trustee to receive 
same from the representatives of said John 
and.George Brown. 

Reciting/said James Fleming died {n- 
testate, leaving said Catherine, his widow and 
two children, Valentine and Ann, and that 
6aid Catherine being administratrix to James 
Fleming and upon the marriage of her said 
dau, did amply provide for said Ann. She, 
Catherine Fleming for consideration men- 
tioned assigned to said Valentine Fleming 
all her right and title to same To Hold to 
Valentine Fleming for ever and she did 
irrevocably constitute Valentine Fleming her 
Attorney to sue for and receive said debt in 
his own name. 

Witnesses to memorial :—Lewis Potter of 
Tuam, and James Nally of Curracrean, Co. 

ing, Lewig Potter. i 
Mar 4, is r. Sworn at Dublin 9 
[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1788-1820. Dio. of Tuam, Co. Galway, 
Marriage Licence Book. 

1790, Nov. 13, John Donnellan, merchant, 
and Catherine Fleming, spinster, both of town 
and parish of Tuam (p, 15). 

1792, Oct. 20. Patrick Lennane, yeoman, 
and Bridget Fleming, spinster, both of Kil- 
lin, parish Clare Tuam, Co, Galway (p. 27). 

1802, Jan, 13. Charles Ennis, private in 
Frazer Fencible Regiment and Margaret 
Fleming of town and parish of Tuam, 
spinster (p. 56). 

1804, Feb. 3. Richard Ireton, of Clare, 
weaver, and Dorcas Fleming, pf Crosboyne, 
Co. Mayo, spinster (p. 62). 


Co. Treperary XVII, XVIII anv XIV 
Century Grants, 


1689. Freminc, Patrick. 

1689, June 3. Adimon. of goods with Will 
annexed of Patrick Fleming, of Boly, Co. 
Tipperary, decd., granted to Mary Fleming, , 
widow, and principal legatee in said Will 
named. 

{Prerogative Grant Book. ] 


1774. Fiemine, William. 

The last Will and Testament of William 
Fleming of town of Tipperary, farmer. Dated 
6 May 1774, Proved 3 June 1774. 

To be buried in churchyard of Temple- 
bredin, Co. Limerick. 

My riding coat, body coat, waistcoat and 
leather breeches to the poor, as by the priest 
may direct, 

To my wife and children the interest of my 
farm in Co. Limerick equally and also my 
interest in the house I now live in in Meeting 
Lane, Town of Tipperary, together with any 
little effects I have, but if my wife marry 
I direct she to get only £10 and rest for my 
children. 

I appoint Rev. Mr. Thomas Bunbury, of 
Lismore, Co. Waterford, clke, and) Richard 
Love, of Tipperary, executors. 

Witness my hand this 6 May 1774. 

his 
(Signed) W™. x Fleming. 
mark 

Witnesses :—Rich? Love, James Hagthroe. 

Probate granted to Thomas Bunbury, one 
of the executors, 3 June 1774. 

{Cashel Will, 1774.] 


1778, Fieminc, James. 318-381-217929.. 
Fleming, James v. Prendergast, Patrick. 
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Regd. 1 Dec, 1778 by Patrick Prendergast. 

A Deed dated 6 Oct. 1778 between James 
Fleming of Clonmel, Co. Tipperary, cord- 
wainer, of one part; Patrick Prendergast, of 
. Clonmel, aforesaid, barber, of other part. 
Whereby James Fleming to farm let to 
Patrick Prndrgast those two houses and tene- 
menets. Wherein said Patrick Prendergast 
and James Fleming then dwelt together with 
the backyard thereunto belonging situate in 
Logh Street, Clonmell, Co. Tipperary, 
bounded on East by Patrick Ferrall’s holding, 
on west by Logh Street, South by Joseph 
Gamble’s holdings, North by Goal Lane To 
Hold for 105 years from 29 Sept. last. 
Witness:—John Corbett, of Clonmell, 
‘ Clothier and Thomas: Phelan: of same, inn- 
holder, and to Memorial by John Corbett and 
Thomas Prendergast, of Clonmell, gent. 
John Corbett, sworn at Clonmell, 26 Oct. 
1778, before Christopher Kellick in presence 
of John Luther and Christopher Kellick. 


1781. James, 338-273-229531. 
Fleming, James v. Grubb, Joseph. Regd. 
5 May 1781 by James Fleming. 

A conveyance dated 16 March, 1781 between 
James Fleming, of Clonmell, Co. Tipperary, 
farmer, of one part, and Joseph Grubb, jun. 
of Clonmell, merchant, of other part. 
Whereby James Fleming for consideration 
mentioned sold and conveyed to Joseph Grubb 
those tenements, cabins and houseg situate in 
Lough Street near the Gaol in Town of Clon- 
mell demised to said James Fleming by late 
Earl of Arran for three lives rent for ever 
To Hold with appurtenances and all profits 
thereunto belonging to Joseph Grubb for ever. 
Witnesses to Memorial:—William Wade 
of Clonmell, clerk to said G—— and B—— 
and Patrick Farrell, of Clonmell, yeoman. 
Patrick Farrell sworn at Clonmell 26 Mar. 
1781, before Thomas Gordon in presence of 
Christopher Killett and Nat Mitchell. 
[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1795. Fremine, William. 

The last Will and Testament of William 
Fleming, of Drumwood, Co. Tipperary, far- 
mer, Dated 5 May 1795. Proved {no 
Probate]. 

To my beloved wife Mary Fleming £5 13/9 
due me by my brothers Edmund, and Timothy 
Dwyer and all my potatoes and my pigg. 

My four cows to be sold by brother Edmund, 
also my colt and yearling to pay my debts 


and should he pay my debts without sale 
thereof, same to himeelf in lieu thereof. In 
case my wife is with child, it is to have a 
share of my goods. 
I appoint my said wife, 
Edmund Fleming, executors. 
Witness my hand this 5 May 1795, 
hi 


my brother 


18 
(Signed) William x Fleming. 


mark 
Witnesses:—Thomas Dwyer, Patt: Flem- 
ming. 
No Probate. 


[Cashel Will, 1795.] 


1802. Fiemine, John. 

The last Will and Testament of John 
Fleming of Ballikomeen, Co. Tipperary, far- 
mer. Dated 5 Jan. 1792. Proved 22 Dec. 
1802. 

To be buried in Churchyard of Ula. 

After my debts are paid residue of my 
substance into three equal parts between my 
beioved wife Mary Fleming and well beloved 
son James Fleming and my beloved dau, 
Julian Fleming. 

I appoint my father James Fleming of 
Drumwood, Co, Tipperary, farmer, Morgan 
Ryan, of Monemon, Co. Tipperary, farmer 
and James Demher, of Cotteen, Co. Tip- 
perary, executors, 

Witness my hand this 5 Jan. 1792. 

(Signed) John Fleming. 

Witnesses :—Jer. Dwyer, John Bradshaw. 

Probate granted 22 Dec. 1802 to Morgan 
Ryan surviving executor. 

Will, 1802. ] 
Hy. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AS “ AN OLD 
PLAYGOER ”. 


II.. Tue Puays. 


(‘ The Silver King’: 6 Dec. 1882.) 


And the piece itself? It is not Shakespeare, it 
is melodrama. I have seen it praised as though 
it were not melodrama, not sensational drama at 
all, but drama of a new and superior kind, bor- 
dering upon poetic drama, and even passing into 
it. With this praise I cannot quite agree. 
essential differences between melodrama and 
poetic drama is that one relies for its main effect 
upon an inner drama of thought and passion, th 
other upon an outer drama of, as the phrase is, 
sensational incidents. ‘The Silver King’ relies 
for its main effect upon an outer drama of sensa- 
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tional incidents, and so far is clearly melodrama, 
transpontine melodrama. But for this outer 
drama, no less than for the inner drama which 
we have opposed to it, there is needed an exposi- 
tion by means of words and sentiments; and in 
the exposition of the melodrama of Messrs. Jones 
and Herman, there is nothing transpontine. The 
critics are right, therefore, in thinking that in 
this work they have something new and _ praise- 
worthy, though it is not exactly what they sup- 
pose. They have a sensational drama in which 
the diction and sentiments do not overstep the 
modesty of nature. In general, in drama of this 
kind, the diction and sentiments, like the incidents, 
are extravagant, impossible, transpontine; here 
they are not. This is a very great merit, a very 
great advantage. The imagination can lend itself 
to almost any incidents, however violent; but 
good taste will always revolt against transpontine 
diction and sentiments. Instead of giving to their 
audience transpontine diction an sentiments, 
Messrs, Jones and Herman give them literature. 
Faults there are in ‘ The Silver King Denver's 
drunkenness is made too much of, his dream is 
superfluous, the peasantry are a little tiresome. 
Denver's triumphanf exit from Black Brake 
Wharf puzzles us. 

But in general throughout the piece the dic- 
tion and sentiments are natural, they have 
sobriety and propriety, they are literature. It is 
an excellent and hopeful sign to find playwrights 
capable of writing in this style, actors capable of 
rendering it, a public capable of enjoying it. 


(Forget-me-Not’: 30 Mar. 1883.) 


The piece of Messrs. Grove and Merivale is 
full of clever things. The dialogue is re 
pointed and smart, sometimes quite brilliant. The 
piece has its life from its ability and verve, and 
it is effectively acted besides. What can one want 
more? Well, the talent of the authors, the talent 
of the actors, makes one exacting. The dialogue 
is so incisive, Miss Genevitve Ward is so power- 
ful, that they make one take them seriously, make 
one reflect. Now the moment one deliberates, 
‘Forget-me-Not ’ is, I will not say lost, but con- 
siderably compromised. 

That Monsieur and Madame de Mobhrivat 
should have kept a gambling-house, that their 
blameless son should have married Rose Verney, 
that Rose should have become a widow, that her 
disreputable father-in-law should have been killed 
by one of his victims, that his wife should desire 
to be whitewashed, and to this end, extort, the aid 
of Rose’s sister, Alice Verney, for getting into 
Society, all this is admissible enough. But the 
gist of the play lies in the pressure which Madame 
de Mohrivat can put upon Alice; and the force 
of the. pressure which Madame de Mohrivat can 

t upon Alice lies in Article 148 of the French 

For by this article Madame de Mohrivat 
has the power, if she chooses to exert it, of 
making her son’s marriage with Rose Verney 
invalid in France. But the marriage is good in 
England. Rose lives with her English friends 

on her English fortune; her worthy French 
connexions have no effects, and their social status 
is all gone to ruin. Under these circumstances 
Madame de Mohrivat’s threatened invocation o 
Article 148 has by no means the substantfal force 


which, for our authors’ purpose, it regres Why 
all this terror and dismay, for why should Rose 
‘live in France at all? To live in the Capital of 
Pleasure without effects and with execrable con- 
nections for the mere satisfaction of belonging to 
a nation where, like the lady of whom M. Blowitz 
told us the other day, one could name one’s 
child Lucifer Satan Vercingetorix, is surely no 
such irresistible object of longing to an English 
girl. It is the last thing Alice Verney would 
naturally desire for her sister, or her sister for 
herself. But then Madame de Mobhrivat's powers 
over the sisters has no basis. 


(‘A Great Catch’: 30 Mar. 1883.) 


If the piece [‘ Forget-me-Not’] of 
Grove and Merivale wants motive, that of Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé wants development. It has not 
the terse and sparkling dialogue of ‘ Forget-me- 
Not,’ but it is better grounded and more sub- 
stantial. It has one character which strongly 
attracts sympathy, Mrs. Henry de Motteville; and 
another which might easily be made to do so, 
Sir Martin Ingoldsby. But Sir Martin does not 
produce his due effect, from a want of develop- 
ment. Why Mr. Hamilton Aidé should develop 
the humours of his supernumeraries so copiously, 
and the relations of his main characters so spar- 
ingly, I do not understand. The truth is, the 
piece requires another act, if not two. Mrs. 
Henry de Motteville is a widow who has in her 
youth known Sir Martin Ingoldsby as Richard 
Carlton. Her father was his benefactor; the 
young people loved one another. But Richard 
Carlton robs his benefactor, causes his ruin and 
death, leaves his daughter to her fate, flies to 
Australia, then reappears in England some. years 
later, a prosperous and powerful man. At the 
height of his prosperity Mrs. Henry de Motte- 
ville recognises him, and can unmask him. But 
his conduct is not really what it has seemed; 
and, above all, his heart and that of Mrs. de 
Motteville still vibrate to each other. At the last 
moment he exculpates himself, or she -,elents. 
Here are elements of strong interest, and Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé should have thrown all his power 
into their development. But they are — 
indicated in the last scene; they are not prepared, 
established, made to produce their due effect, Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé’s play is seen with pleasure as it 
is; but I cannot but think he might treble its 
effect by a more complete use of the resources 
which he has created, but does not employ. 


(‘Impulse ’: 25 May 1883.) 


Like “ society ” in general, I have been to see 
‘Impulse.’ Nothing, apparently, could be more 
to the taste of “society” than this piece. That 
alone is a reason for going to see it. And what 
impression did it leave, what remained in the 
mind after seeing it? Chiefly, to tell the truth, 
this sentence of the ‘Imitation’: Multa oportet 
surdd aure, etc. [‘‘ Many things there are which it 
is thy duty to pass by with a deaf ear, that so 
thou mayst be more mindful, of those which 
belong unto thy col A piece more perfectly 
unprofitable it 1s hard to imagine. But it is worth 

using upon, because its production and its popu- 
ity bring well to light the want of clear vision, 
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the turn for the half-true and for the factitious, 
characteristic of English ‘“* society.” 

‘Impulse ’ is founded, as its author, Mr. [B. C. 
Stephenson, honestly informs us, upon a_ Frenc 
piece. French pieces have their reason for exist- 
ing in the state of society which they reflect and 
interpret. All people want to know life, above 
all the life which surrounds them and concerns 
them; and we come to the novel and to the stage- 
play to help us to what we want. French plays 
and French novels do undoubtedly render for 
French people the life which surrounds them. 

ose productions have this merit, at any rate. 
George Sand declares that ‘ Madame Bovary ’ is 
not at all am immoral work, but, on the contrary, 
a useful one. ; . But why? Because of the num- 
Berless Madame Bovarys . .. at the present 
moment springing up everywhere throughout the 
provincial life of France, with their immense 
crop of maris imbéciles, and of amants frivoles 
to attend them. That, says George Sand, is M. 
Flaubert’s defence for writing his book, and that 
is the reason for reading it—that it holds the 
mirror up to French nature. Of course the same 
plea may even more confidently be urged for plays 
and novels rendering the life of Paris. They may 
be full of immoralities, but at any rate they hold 
the mirror up to nature, they do render the truth 
of Paris. I am far from saying that I agree with 
Madame Sand that a book is good reading, even 
for grown men and women, because it faithfully 
represents actual life. It must have a quality in 
it besides to make it so. ‘Manon Lescaut,’ 
which has this quality, is good reading; I would 
not say that ‘ Madame Bovary’ has the quality, 
or that it is good reading. All this, however, we 
need not discuss now. What is certain is*that the 
French play, the French novel, render the actual 
life of the French. One may rate the work of M. 
Alexandre Dumas the younger, or of M. Sardou, 
as low as one pleases. One may even refuse to 
call it literature. Of course it is not literature as 
the comedy of Shakspeare and of Moliére % 
literature; it is not even literature as the comedy 
of Beaumarchais and of Sheridan is literature; 

haps, it is not to be called literature at all. 
ut that it renders French life one cannot denv, 
and that the French public, wishing to see its life 
rendered, should follow with eagerness and plea- 
sure this rendering, one cannot wonder. 

But ‘Impulse ’"—what life does it render? 
What does it say to all these wearers of attractive 
toilettes, to all these charming faces and figures, to 
all this “‘ society’ a little wanting in soul and 
very much wanting in clear vision, which frequent 
it? Something half-true, factitious, and unmean- 
ing. The English provinces really do not teem 
with des innombrables Madame Bovary en herbe; 
the most salient features of English society are 
really not the mari imbécile and the amant frivole. 
The “ society ’’ newspapers and their emancipated 
and brilliant staff may regret that the fact should 
be so, but so it is. , . That fraction of our society 
for which the French play and novel are a ren- 
dering of its own life is so small as to be quite 
unimportant. This is proved, indeed, by the 
transformation the French play undergoes before 
the English playwright can present it to the charm- 
ing faces, figures, and toilettes of our boxes and 
stalls. Virtue has to triumph; the amant frivole 
has to come to grief. Ingenuous playwright! in- 


genuous “society”! Know this, as to your 
amant, as to your Victor de Riel: that, as your 
French guides would tell you, c’est a prendre oy 
4 laisser. Where he exists, where he is an instity. 
tion, matters may well enough pass as they pass in 
the genuine French play; logic and experience are 
in favour of their so passing. Where he is an 
exotic, nothing can make him tolerable; defeated 
or triumphant, he equally makes Piece, of 
which he is the centre, unpleasant, makes it ridj- 
culous. . . 

Victor de Riel is not ill-acted; on the contrary, 
this exotic amant is well acted—too well. The 
fatal likeness to the similis turpissima bestia nobis, 
which so struck Alfieri in the passion-driven 
Frenchman, forces itself upon the mind; and the 
more passionate the love-making the more that like 
ness forces itself upon us. Why should cool 
headed people hide their conviction that this sort 
of drama is detestable even though the journals of 
“society call to one another, to deep, 
“Edmund” [Yates] to ‘ Henry” [Labouchere], 
that it is very good? One can imagine the grim 
colleague of ‘“‘Henry ” [sc. Bradlaugh] surveying the 
“ society’ which enjoys (‘ris half-true, factitious, 
and debilitating art, and waving ‘‘ Henry ”’ aside 
while he himself cries sternly to their common con- 
stituents, the Northampton populace, “ Arise, ye 
Goths, and glut your ire !” 


(‘Much Ado’: 30 May 1883.) 


By what magic does Mr. Irving induce the Sul- 
tanas tq listen to Shakspeare?. . . The truth is, in 
a community so large as ours you may hope to get 
a demand for almost anything — not only for 
‘ Impulse ’ at the St. James’s . . . but even for the 
fantastic—Mr. Labouchere would add, the tiresome 
—oomedy of Shakspeare at the Lyceum. Fantastic, 
at all events, it is... It so belongs to a world 
of fantasy that often we have difficulty in following 
it. ‘“‘He sets up his bills here in Messina, and 
challenged Cupid at the flight [etc.] ”’ Who under- 
stands without a commentary? Even where the wit 
is more evident and we can follow it, it is still the 
wit of another world from ours, a world of fantasy. 
ke He that hath a beard is more than a_ youth 
etc.]” 

But Mr. Labouchere deals hardly with himself in 
refusing to enter this Shakspearian world because it 
is a world of fantasy. Art refreshes us, art 
liberates us, precisely in carrying us into such @ 
world, and enabling us to find pleasure there. He 
who will not be carried there loses a great deal. 
For his own sake Mr. Labouchere should ‘away to 
St. Peter for the heavens ” with Beatrice; should 
let it be revealed to him “ where the bachelors sit, 
and there live we as merry as the day is long.” With 
his ‘care for reseating his colleague [Bradlaugh], and 
for reconstructing society, can he live as merry as 
the day is long now? 

So salutary is it to be carried into a world of 
fantasy that I doubt whether even the comedy of 
Congreve and Wycherley, presented to us at the 
present day by good artists, would do us harm. I 
would not take the responsibility of recommending 
its revival, but I doubt its doing harm, and I feel 
sure of its doing less harm than pieces such as 
Heartséase [? ‘ Forget-me-Not’] and ‘Im- 
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pulse.” And the reason is that Wycherley’s comedy 
places us in what is for us now a world wholly 
of fantasy, and that in such a world, with a good 
critic and with good actors, we are not likely to 
come to much harm. Such a world’s main appeal 
is to our imagination ; it calls into play our imagin; 
ation rather than our senses. How much more is 
this true of the ideal comedy of Shakspeare, and 
of a world so airy, radiant, and spiritual as that of 
*Much Ado about Nothing 
One must rejoice, therefore, at seeing the Sultanas 
and society listening to Shakspeare’s comedy ; it is 
for them to be there. But how does Mr. 
rving bring them? Their natural inclination is cer- 
tainly more for a constant “ succession of idle 
tales” like the ‘ Dame aux Camélias ’ or ‘ Impulse.’ 
True; but there is at the sume time something in 
human nature which works for Shakspeare’s 
comedy, and against such comedy as the *‘ Dame 
aux Camélias ’ or ‘ Impulse ’; something prompting 
us to live by our soul and imagination rather than 
by our senses. Undoubtedly there is; the exist-nce 
of this something is the ground of all hope, and 
must never, in our impatience at men’s perversions. 
be forgotten. But to come into play it needs 
evocation and encouragemert: how does Mr. 
Irving evoke it? 
A, M. 


LINE IN SPENSER.—If I had as much 

money as-I could spend. and if I had 
been charged six shillings (in 1934) for Canon 
T. A, Lacey’s ‘ Wayfarer’s Essays,’ I should 
have felt that his discussion, in twenty lines, 
of a single line in Spenser, was, by itself, 
well worth the money. But I had my copy 
given to me: others must now seek the book 
in the second-hand shops. Canon Lacey was 
“Viator’’ of the Church Times, where these 
essays first appeared, most of them forty 
years ago, and! for which thev were the suffi- 
cient excuse. This essay begins: 

Viatrix is playing on her piano in the next room, 
and I have been trying to read Lamb. Trying? 
And is there any difficulty? 
one occasion. It is not that a piano distracts me. 
... Why, then. am I now disturbed? Simply 
because my mind has been invaded by that line 
of Spenser which Leigh Hunt [where?—not in 
Imagination and Fancy ’] declared to be the 
complete expression in words of the andante or 
going movement in music: 

Playing alone carelesse on her heavenlie virginals 
You must scan that line if you would appreciate 
its wedding of sound to sense. Know therefore 
that it is one of Spenser's exneriments in quantity 
Sent in a letter to Garbriel Harvey], and give the 

ll value to the two long syllables of the word 
carelesse, which linger musically on the lips. 
Having done this, say whether quantity is nothing 
~~ prosody, or quantitative verse impos- 


I am not at home with these technical 


Well, yes, on this. 


terms, but the line seems to me so wonderful 
that it might of itself have begotten the 
following passage (as wonderful as itself in 
the last four lines, in a different kind); and 
the more likely to have done so, since any 
poet might well wish to rescue the line—or 
the suggestion in it—from the dreary ingenu- 
ities in which Spenser has embedded it. 

I held the half-shut door, and heard 

The voice of my betrothed wife, 

Who sang my verses, every word 

ey music taught its latent life; 

ith interludes of well-touch’d notes, 

That flash’d, surprising and serene, 

As meteor after meteor floats 

The soft, autumnal stars between. 


Fanny Price. 


PPPYs's DIARY: COOME FARM.— 


August 22nd, 1665—I went away and walked to 
Greenwich, in my way seeing a coffin with a dead 
body therein, dead of the plague, lying in an 
open close belonging to Coome Farm. 

September 4th—Walked. home, my _ Lord 
Brouncker giving me a very neat cane to walk 
with; but it troubled me to pass by Coome Farm 
where about twenty one people have died of the 
plague. 

This house “was in_ perfect 
preservation until about 1897, 
was demolished: one of the last, if not 
the last, real . farmhouse, in Green- 
wich parish, The writer lived there 
for fifteen years, On the staircase was 
a carved image of ‘‘ King Charles ’’—about 
4 feet in height in good state of preservation, 
which was not removed until the house was 
demolished. Whether it was of Charles I 
or whether it was Charles II one would like 
to know. The site of the farmhouse was 
immediately north of the Westcombe Park 
Station of the Southern Railway—in the low 
field below the station railings. Coome Farm 
gave its name to Westcombe Park, 8.E., and 
many of the roads still testify to its locality, 
i.e., Coombedale Road and Farmdale Road. 
The writer saw the remaining portion of the 
old boundary wall some years ago. The 
neighbourhood, however, suffered in the Lon- 
don. blitz. 


state of 
when it 


A. Lancaster SMITH. 


EDGEHOG, ADJECTIVE.—On 2 May 
the Red Army was said to have launched 

an attack on ‘‘ the German hedgehog city of 
Orel.’’ This novel use of the word means, I 
suppose, a city like the hedgehog when rolled 
into a ball, bristling all round with means 
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of defence. This sense is suggested in Scott’s 
‘ Anne of Geierstein,’ chap. xiii. De Hagen- 
bach, the freebooter, always seeking to kill 
or rob, asks his worthy squire why he did not 
attack the small deputation of old Swiss am- 
bassadors who were spending the night close 
at hand. The squire replies: ‘“‘I might as 
well have annoyed an angry hedgehog with 
my finger.’’ The deputation was accompanied 
by a guard of vigorous young men pining for 
a fight, So sentinels were arranged and a 
strict watch kept all night. 

There is one quotation in the ‘O,.E.D.’, 
1672, of ‘‘ hedgehog’’ as a kind of military 
firework, 


'HE POLITE LETTER-WRITER.—Scott, 
in his introduction to the ‘ Proceedings 
in the court-martial, held upon John, Master 
of Sinclair’ (see ante p. 321) introduces 
the delicious letter printed below. A favourite 
hawk of Sir John Schaw had been killed, and 
suspicion fell upon his unfriendly Jacobite 
neighbour, Bruce of Clackmannon, 


Sir John being absent . . . Dame Margaret Schaw, 
acting as she conceived her duty required, wrote 
to the Baron of Clackmannan, charging him with 
the deed ; but at the same time offering to be peace- 
maker betwixt him and Sir John, providing he would 
subscribe an apology, of which she sent him the 
terms. These must have been sufficiently disagree- 
able, for they produced from the Baron the follow- 
ing singular reply, in which, however, even his 
indignation was unable to force him out of his 
habitual politeness : 

For the honoured hands of Dame Margaret 
Schaw of Greenock—These. 

MapaM. 

I did not shoot the hawk. But sooner than have 
made such an apology as your ladyship has had 
the consideration to dictate, I would have shot the 
hawk, Sir John Schaw, and your ladyship. 

I am, 
MADAM 

Your Ladyship’s devoted servant to command, 

CLACKMANNAN. 
Scott adds: 


The Editor is sorry he cannot fix the date to this 
singular document, a copy of which was given to 
him thirty years since, by the learned and worthy 
John Ramsay, Esq., of Ochtertyre. 2D 


AGARIES OF INDEXERS.—Under this 
old ‘N. and Q.’ heading may be men- 
tioned the following curiosity. I recently 
found on the open shelves of a popular cir- 
culating library a volume of essays by various 
authors, or, as the title-page more 
picturesquely put it, ‘‘By Divers Hands.” 


The book had been rebound, and the binder 
had put under the title on the back “ By D, 
Hands,’’ the volume consequently being: 
placed on the shelf among the H’s. 


Frep, R. Gate. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 

ELIZABETHAN AUTHORS.—In the 
Huntingdon Inbrary Quarterly (San Marino, 
California), April 1942, Mr. Monk Eccles 
writes : 

To bring up to date the accounts of Eliza- 
bethan authors in the D.N.B., and to collect 
similar information on the lives and works of 
writers not included in that great work, have been 
my main aims during several years of exploring 
in English archives and MS. collections and in 
the libraries of Harvard and Wisconsin. . 

The Dictionary is intended to give concise 
accounts of the lives and works of all English, 
Scottish, Irish and Welsh authors who wrote 
books of any kind during the reign of Elizabeth. 
Within that period it will include authors of MS. 
as well as of printed books; writers in Latin or 
other languages as well as English; translators 
as well as original authors, 

. Mr. Eccles’s ‘‘ full roll-call of Elizabethan 
authors will number not far from two 
thousand ”’ ag against the thousand or so in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ Most of the important Jaco- 
bean authors, such as Bacon, Donne, An- 
drewes, King James himself, will be included 
because they begun to write in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

Mr. Eccles stresses the necessity of 
thoroughness in searching for evidence, and 
says that 

Too often*a biographer failed to read Fret 
the works of the man whose life he undertook, 
though the writings of an author are naturally the 
first place to look for information about him. 

“A yobust genius born to grapple with 
whole libraries,” obviously—to “‘ read books 
through.’ But to conclude Elizabethanly: 
All happiness and. . . eternity... wisheth 
the well-wishing adventurer in setting forth, 


T. 


FRITILLARIES.—A possible addendum to 

Mr Vernon Renpatt’s ‘ Wild Flowers ia 
Literature,’ especially since fritillaries are 
not too richly represented: the passage on 
these flowers in the Spring section of Miss 
V. Sackville-West’s poem ‘The Land.’ I 
suggest that the lines deserve to rank with 
the finest descriptive tributes to any wild 
flower in the English language. 


J. D. U. W. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AUTHOR FOUND ?—Oedipus Britannicus : 
sive, celeberrimae inscriptionis #nigma- 
tice .. . Aelia Laelia Crispis, &c. 
pretatio hactenus desperata . . 
V. cl. Guil, Musgrave. . 
Valle. Iscae Damnoniorum < . . 1717. 

This was not found in the ordinary 
books, Musgrave of Exeter is in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Mr. Hindle of the Bodleian convincingly 
suggests that this pseudonymous correspon- 
dent, Australis Vallis, is Lewis Southcomb, a 
Devonshire clergyman (see Venn’s Alumni 
Cantab. ) 


Inter- 
. Epistola ad 


R. W. C. 


TWO-LIVES SPAN.—The Bath Chron- 

icle, in a recent issue, drew attention to a 
paragraph which had appeared in the Press 
concerning Mrs. Martin Atkins, at present a 
resident in Bath, whose father was born in 
the year 1777. The span of these two lives 
now covers 166 years. 

The father, General W. A. Johnson, 
married in 1835 at the age of 58 and had a 
family of nine children of whom the youngest, 
Mrs. Atkins, was born in 1854, she now being 
in her 89th year. Accordingly, at the time of 
her birth the General would have been 77. 

These particulars, it appears, were given 
“in a letter to a London contemporary ’’ by 
Mr. E, D. Read, of East Grinstead, who 
married a grand-daughter of General John- 
son, but the exact reference is not given. It 
would be interesting to know whether 166 
years constitutes a record for the span of two 
consecutive generations. 

Amsrose HEAL. 


E TREASURES OF ISRAEL.—These 

were carried away in part by Nebuchad- 
nezar (Jer. xxvii. 19, 20) and the remainder 
by Nebuzar-adan (Jer. lii, 17) All were 
eventually restored (Ezra i, 7-11). But the 
Ark of the Covenant, with its appurtenances, 
the mercy-seat and the two cherubims, are not 
mentioned. In 2 Mace, ii, 4-7, ‘‘ the prophet 
Jeremy ’’ is said to have placed the Ark and 
the Tabernacle and the altar of incense in a 


cave on a mountain ascended by Moses. There |. 


isa theory for which Mr. William Le Queux, 
in the foreword to his romance, ‘ The Trea- 
sure of Israel,’ says that he had the support 
of “a well-known professor of one of the 


. ab L. de Australi. 


Northern European universities,’ that some- 
where concealed in the book of Deuteronomy 
in the original Hebrew is a cypher revealing 
the location in a cave on the Mount of 
Idolatry in the Valley of Hinnom. Has the 
theory ever been publicly discussed, and is 
the name of that professor known? 


G. Perctvat-Kaye. 


HILIP STUART.—About 1917 I made a 
note from some secondary authority, 
which, unfortunately, I did not record, and 
which I cannot now recall, that the name of 
the third son of Matthew Stuart, Earl of 
Lennox and his wife, Lady Margaret Douglas 
(the parents of Lord Darnley) was Philip 
and that he was born in 1554 and died before 
1565. I have consulted the ‘ Complete Peer- 
age,’ the ‘ Scots Peerage,’ Sandford’s ‘ Genea- 
logical History,’ Fraser’s ‘ The Lennox,’ and 
Agnes Strickland’s Life of Margaret Douglas 
in vol. ii of the ‘ Queens of Scotland ’ in vain. 
Yet I have little doubt that the name and 
dates are correct. The boy’s mother, who 
was on terms of close friendship with her 
cousin, Mary Tudor, and was almost cer- 
tainly present at the latter’s wedding in 1554, 
would have been very likely to have called 
a son born in the latter part of that year 
after Philip of Spain, who may possibly have 
been his godfather. Sir Philip Sidney (born 
in 1554) owed his name to that source. We 
also know for certain that the boy (whose 
kneeling effigy appears with those of his three 
brothers on his mother’s monument in West- 
minster Abbey) had died before 1565, since in 
that year, when the Lennox family incurred 
the wrath of Elizabeth over the marriage of 
Darnley with Mary, Queen of Scots, only the 
youngest son, Charles, is mentioned as being 
left at home at Settrington, There is also 
evidence from the: Hans Eworth portrait uf 
Darnley and Charles, dated 1563, at Windsor 
Castle, to show that the child was dead by 
then. I should be glad to know what is the 
authority for his name and date of birth. 
Even a secondary authority might prove 
helpful. 
Marcaret R. Toynsee. 


ANGUAGE OF THE MASS.—Was the 
Mass, either wholly or in part, or any 
other public church service, ever said in any 
language but Latin, e.g., Old English, in this 
country prior to the Reformation? When the 
Church of England instituted the Liturgy in 
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English was this an innovation or was it 
returning to an ancient custom? We know 
that parts of the Scriptures were translated 
into the Anglo-Saxon tongue. There were 
also local ‘‘ usages ’’ such as Sarum, Bangor 
and York: were these always in Latin? 


A. Hatt. 


OICE AND VERSE.—What is it that we 
enjoy when we enjoy a poet’s verse? Let 
me take an example: 
Close up the casement, draw the blind, 
Shyt out that stealing moon, 
She wears too much the guise she wore 
Before our lutes were strewn 
With years-deep rust, and names we read 
[rede, not redd]. 
On a white stone were hewn... 
Brush not the bough for midnight scents 
That come forth lingeringly, 
And wake the same sweet sentiments 
They breathed to you and me 
When living seemed a laugh, and love 
All it was said to be... 


These verses are not by Byron, Shelley, 
Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti or Swinburne, 
and I should like to suggest, tentatively 
and under correction, why the verse 
couldn’t be, whereas the situation and 
the emotion might be, either personally 
or dramatically, that of any of them. 
Except for the thin, tinkling word 
‘sentiments the diction might be Tenny- 
son’s, but almost equally Shelley’s. Perhaps 
Tennyson would have avoided that long pause 
after strewn which holds up the sentence ; and 
perhaps any one of those poets, if they 
brought in the gruesome suggestion of the 
gravestone, would have managed it more 
openly; here it lurks in the grass, and we 
don’t know at first what we have tripped over ; 
which might suggest that the verses were 
Housman’s. And perhaps to none of them, 
however disillusioned they were, or chose to 
pretend to be for the sake of the poem, would 
living seemed a laugh’’ have seemed suffi- 
ciently direct. But, whatever force you give 
to these slight blemishes, isn’t the true ex- 
planation easily recognizable, however hard 
to pin down ?—that in these verses you hear 
the tones of one man’s voice—his and no 
other’s, a voice which is not that of any of 
them. Say that Tennyson would have been 
slower and fuller, Byron more rapid, and so 
on—you will have hard work to fit them all 
with differentiating adjectives, but surely it 
could be done? It would leave you, of course, 


with all the poets you don’t happen to know 
—Cory, de Tabley, and the rest. But it would 
(I think) rule out all those I have mentioned. 
And though, from laziness and lack of space, 
I spare myself for the present the analysis of 
what I mean by the voices we distinguish 
in verse, yet I am encouraged by finding Mr, 
G, M, Young writing of Hardy’s “ singular 
purity of rhythm . . . audible even in his 
earliest verses’’ and saying ‘‘ the ear can 
catch, as so often in our native song, echoes 
of a still older music.’’ 


A, 


(ourt CARDS IN THE ‘ RAPE OF THE 
LOCK.’—Pope’s poem turns in Canto iii 

to the card-game of Ombre. In the course of 
the play the Queen of Spades takes the King 
of Clubs. He is thus described, iii, 713: 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs in state unwieldy spread ; 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe, . 
And of all monarchs only grasps the globe? 
In a modern pack the ‘‘ regal circle ’’ appears, 
but no orb appears in his hands, both of 
which contain weapons like those of the other 
Kings. It looks also as if he showed a length 
of body not now retained. When were these 
changes made? The date of the ‘ Rape of the 
Lock’ is 1712-14. 

The King of Diamonds is described iii, 76, 
as 
Th’ embroider’d King who shows but half a face: 
This is so in our modern packs. The King 
of Diamonds oyly is pictured in profile, 
turned to the left. If, as I have read, the 
Court Cards represented particular persons, 
was there any disfigurement which made this 
King, ascribed to Spain, prefer to show one 
side of his face, or did he turn away as object- 
ing to card-games? There should be some 
reason for the avoidance of the full face. 


SENEx. 


‘THE SPEAKING VOICE.—Who wrote the 
following and where ig it to be found!— 


‘‘ The Frenchman speaks his language ; the 
Italian sings it; the Englishman swallows 
it; and the German vomits it.” 

E. 


STILLINGFLEET. — I am 
writing a life of Edward Stillingfleet, 
Rector of Sutton (Beds) 1657, Dean of St. 
Paul’s 1678, and Bishop of Worcester 1689. 
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I should be grateful for information as to the 
resent whereabouts of his MSS. and Corres- 
pondence which was at one time in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Stillingfleet, of Grafton Lodge, 
Hereford. 
(Tue Rev.) James W. H. NankKIVELL. 
Brasenose College, Oxford, 


QHAKESPEARE AND BRADLEY.—Who 
was the author of the lines referred to in 
“The Library "’ (ante p. 269) about Shake- 
speare and Bradley? As I heard them, they 
ran; 

| dreamt last night that Shakespeare’s ghost 
Sat for a Civil Service post. 

The English paper for the year 

Had several questions on “ King Lear,” 

Which Shakespeare answered very badly, 
Because he hadn't read his Bradley ! 


ACES.—I have two silver maces eighteen 
inches long. On the shaft of one is: 

Peter Caldwell Upper Leader 1702; 
on the other, 

Roger Quarles Upper Leader 1704. 

I surmise a Guild or a Company but can 
find no clue, Can any readers help? 

A, T. Carter. 


T. MARY’S, STAFFORD.—I should like 
to have evidence that this a Royal Pecu- 
liar and I should be very glad to hear from 
any reader who has proof of this. One impor- 
tant factor would be the production of a mar- 
tiage licence issued by the Corporation of 
Stafford prior to the Marriage Act, 1824. 


W. H. Mancuee. 
18 Museum Chambers, Bury Place, W.C.1. 


Rock DWELLINGS.—I should be glad of 

particulars of existing rock dwellings in 
various parts of the country. Examples 
known to me are those of Kinver Edge, a 
sandstone escarpment in South Staffordshire, 
where large chambers and! passages have been 
carved out of the rock, and in some cases 
brick chimneys built to the flues; others at 
the Hermitage Hill, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 
I have also been informed that there are 
rock dwellings at Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, 
but have had no details of them. 


G. S. Hewrns. 


NUTTALL.—Gave name to Nuttall’s Stan- 
req 


dard Dictionary. Biographical details 
uired, 


H. A. 


Replies. 


THOMAS WROTH, BELLFOUNDER, 
OF WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


(clxxxiv. 259, 322.) 


‘HOMAS Wroth’s name first appears in the * 


Parish Books of Wellington about 1690. 
There are many references to him in local 
documents, and to his bell foundry at Wel- 
lington for about fifty years after this date 
(1690), There is an iron foundry (but not 
a bell foundry) at Wellington to-day, and 
it may be on the site of Wroth’s bell foundry. 

The Sherborne Mercury and the Western 
Flying Post were both eighteenth century pro- 
vincial newspapers with wide and influential 
circulations in the Western Counties. Under 
date 27 Feb. 1742, the Sherborne Mercury 
reports from Musbury [near Seaton, Devon] 
‘Our old bells were sent on Saturday last to 
Mr, Thomas Wroth, bell founder in Welling- 
ton, Somerset, to be cast and put in the same 


key with that most excellent, merry, and har-* 


monious peal he lately cast for St. George’s 
in the city of Oxon, which will ever redound 
to his honour so long as the bells remain in 
that steeple.’ 

On 3 September,of the same year as above; 
under Curry Rivell, [near Langport] the 
Sherborne Mercury prints, ‘‘ Our peal of bells 
are compleated by Mr, Thomas Wroth, bell 
founder of Wellington, in a curious and work- 
manlike manner, The art came to him origin- 
ally from the most famous Mr. Hodson, of 
Whitechapel, London, who did, in 1681, cast 
the Great Tom of Oxford, and from thence 
came to Wellington and created a foundry 
for the late Mr. Wroth, who with the present 
Mr. Wroth, in 1714, did new cast the first 
bell of St. Andrew’s in Wells, commonly 
called the Harewell bell, weighing 8,300 gross 
which is the largest peal in England.” 

In 1748 the bells of Wellington were recast 
by ‘Wroth and the Western Flying Post of 
28 Nov. 1748 has the following : 


Wellington, Somerset. 
16 Nov. 1748. 
‘Our old heavy bells are, with an addi- 
tion of metal, cast into a curious new Peal 
of Eight executed in every part of work- 
manship to the greatest perfection by Mr. 
Thomas Wroth, Bellfounder of this place. 
They were opened this day by the gentle- 
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men Ringers of Tiverton who performed to 
admiration; they opened them again the 
morning following and rung many curious 
peals, and went through the Variety of set 
changes to the Truth of Ringing which gave 
inexpressible Joy and Satisfaction to all 
Persons who had the pleasure to hear such 
beautiful Musick; the tone of every single 
bell perfectly good, their call to-each other 
so exactly true in tune, that no Peal of 
Eight in England (of their Weight) is 
superior to them. They are without any 
fault and will redound to the Honour of 
Mr. Wroth whilst they remain in this Lofty 
Steeple from whence their merry and har- 
monious tones will loudly and cheerfully 
sound forth his Praise through the world, 
and happy be they whom it may concern 
to employ so Honourable Just and Faith- 
ful a Bellfounder.”’ 


The Churchwardens’ accounts of Welling- 
ton show that in 1718 they paid 


Mr, Wroth for casting the 
Fourth Bell as by his bill doth 
appear £20.17 6 


Further entries under the same date are: 


P4 for beer when ye Fourth 
Bell was cast 10 6 
P4 ye carriage of ye sows of 
lead to weigh the’ Fourth 
Bell 2 6 
P4 Mr, Ley for Drawing of 
Articles about ye 4th bell 5 0 


However, some years after this, on 15 
Nov. 1752, the churchwardens called a meet- 
ing of parishioners to advise them about 
employing ‘‘ Mr. Bayley to put the eight bells 
in tune who has offer’d to do it (as its sup- 
posed) for less than half its value on account 
of his unkle Wroth not doing it well.” 

It may here be said that, Wroth was never 
in the front rank as a bell founder. He was 
in competition with other and more success- 
ful local bell founders, such as the Bilbies 
of Cullompton and Kewstoke, Bayley of 
Bridgwater and others. 

In December 1723, Thomas Were, a mem- 
ber of a once important family of serge fac- 
tors, sold to Thomas Wroth ‘‘ a messuage and 
tenement or burgage with the garden, back- 
side and orchard adjoining containing one 
acre or thereabouts on the south side of the 
High Street of Wellington, Somerset.’’ This 
house or the site of it with a large house in 


the centre of the town, is known to-day as 
Clifford House, in a part of which (as jit 
formerly stood) the Wroth family probably 
lived. It was once the Swan Inn, an old 
coaching house. There were two inns in Wel. 
lington where coaches put up and they were 
opposite one another. One was the White 
Hart and the other the Swan. It was outside 
the White Hart that Judge Jeffreys hanged 
the three local victims of the Monmouth 
Rebellion, Francis Priest, Philip Bovet and 
Robert Read, 

In the Parish Registers of Wellington there 
is a reference, on 16 May, 1725, to the mar 
riage of Thomas Wroth to Margaret Dower. 
ing, ‘‘ both of this parish,’’ and among the 
burials, 26 Jan. 1733, is Thomas, the son of 
Thomas Wroth, 

Your correspondent refers to Wroth’s early 
work on the bells of West Buckland. West 
Buckland is ecclesiastically united to Wel- 
lington and is only three miles away, Ina 
will (P.C.C. Wootton) in Mr. Briggs’ 
privately printed issue of that calendar vol. 
lii, p.. 68, there is a reference to a will ofa 
member of the Wroth family living at Wet 
Buckland in 1656. It may be said that the 
Wroth family, although well known in 
Somerset, are not specially identified with 
Wellington. 

A. L. Humpnreys. 

Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


PABRACOTT: LOCATION OF TOMB.— 

(clxxxiv. 260, 320).—A notable member 
of the Darracott family was Risdon Darra- 
cott (1717-1759). He was a dissenting 
minister, born at Swanage, in Dorset. His 
father was Richard Darracott and his mother 
Hannah Risdon, a member of a family long 
connected with Bideford, in Devon. After 
being sent to the Dissenting College at North- 
ampton, presided over by Dr. Doddridge, he 
occupied preaching posts at Hardiingstone, 
near Northampton, at Chulmleigh, Devon, 
and at Penzance. In 1741 he went to Wel- 
lington (Somerset) and remained there till his 
death in 1759. He was buried at Wellington 
and his wife, Katharine Besley, of Barn 
staple, survived him until 1799, when she 
was buried beside her husband at Wellington. 
In 1813 there was published ‘The Star of 
the West being Memoirs of the Life of Risdon 
Darracott by James Bennett ’ (with portrait), 
James Bennett was the father of the eminent 
physician, Sir James Risdon Bennett, who 
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possessed many unpublished letters of Darra- 


cott. 
A. L. Humpureys. 


MARSHALS (clxxxiv. 289). 
—The following list is, I believe, complete 
with each man’s titles and relevant dates. 
From this it will be seen that Soult held his 
baton for more than 484 years. The Polish 
Prince Poniatowski enjoyed his promotion 
for less than three days as he was drowned 
while trying to swim the Elster after having 
covered Napoleon’s retreat from Leipsic. 
Murat and Ney were both shot by firing- 
parties; Brune was murdered by a mob; 
Lannes died of wounds received at the battle 
of Essling :— 


Barturer. (Alexandre), 1753. 

Date of promotion: 19 May 1804. 

Titles: Prince and Duc de Neuchatel, 
Prince de Wagram. ? 

Date of creation: 30 Mar. 1806; 31 Dec. 
1809. 

Date of death: 1 June 1815. 

Moncey (B.A, J. de) 1754. 

19 May 1804; cr. Duc de Conegliano, 

2 July 1808; d. 20 Apl. 1842. 
Jourpan (J.-B.), 1762. 

19 May 1804; cr. Comte (by Louis XVIII), 

1 Jan, 1815; d, 23 Nov. 1833 
Massena (André), 1756. 

19 May 1804; cr. Duc de Rivoli, 24 Apr. 
1808, Prince d’Essling, 31 Jan, 1810; d. 
4 Apr. 1817. 

Murat (Joachim), 1767. 

19 May 1804; cr. Grand Duke of Berg, 
15 Mar. 1805, King of Naples, 15 July 
1808; d. 13 Oct. 1815. 

Avcrreau (Pierre F,. C.), 1757. 

19 May 1804; cr. Duc de Castiglione, 

26 Apr. 1808; d. 12 June 1816. 
Brrnaporte (J.-B.), 1764. 

19 May 1804; cr. Prince de Pontecorvo 
5 June 1806, Crown Prince of Sweden, 
21 Aug. 1810, King of Sweden, 5 Feb. 
1818; d. 8 Mar, 1844. 

Sovtr (Nicolas Jean de Dieu), 1769. 
19 May 1804; cr. Duc de Dalmatie, 22 June 
1808; d. 26 Nov. 1851. 
Brune (G. M. A.), 1763. 
19 May 1804 ; —____; d. 2 Aug. 1815. 
Mortier (E. A. C. J.), 1768. 

18 May 1804; cr. Duc de Trévise, 2 July 

1808; d. 28 July 1835. 


Lannes (Jean), 1769. 
19 May 1804; cr. Duc de Montebello, 
15 June 1808; d. 31 May 1809. 
Ney (Michel), 1769. 
19 May 1804 cr. Duc d’Elchingen, 19 Mar. 
1808, — May 1808, Prince de la Moskowa, 
7 Sept. 1812, 25 Mar. 1813; d. 7 Dec. 
1815. 
Davour (Louis Nicolas), 1770. 
19 May 1804; cr. Duc d’Auerstadt, 2 July 
1808, Prince d’Eckmithl, 25 Nov. 1809; 
d. 1 June 1823, 
Bessreres (J.-B.), 1768. 
19 May 1804; cr. Duc d’Istrie, 28 May. 
1809; d. 1 May 1813. 
VictoR-PERRIN (Claude), 1764. 
5 July 1807; cr. Duc de Bellune, 10 Sep. 
1808; d. 1 Mar. 1841. 
Ouprnot (Charles Nicolas), 1767. 
12 July 1809; cr. Comte de l’Empire, 2 July 
1808, Duc de Reggio, 14 Apr. 1810; d. 
13 Sept. 1847. 
Marmont (A, F. L. V. de), 1774. 
12 July 1809; cr. Duc de Raguse, 28 June 
1808; d. 22 Mar. 1852. 
Macponatp (Alexand're), 1765. 
12 July 1809; cr. Duc de Tarente, 9 Dec. 
1809; d. 7 Sept. 1840. 
Sucuet (Louis Gabriel), 1770. 
8 July 1811; cr. Duc d’Albufera, 11 Jan. 
1813; d. 3 Jan. 1826. 
Gouvion Satnt-Cyr (Laurent), 1764. 
4 June 1812; cr. Comte de l’Empire, May 
1808; d. 17 Mar. 1830. 
Pontatowsk1 (Joseph Antony), 1763. 
16 Oct. 1813; ; d. 19 Oct. 1813. 
Grovucuy (Emmanuel), 1766. 
5 Apr. 1815; cr. Comte de |’Empire, 28 Jan. 
1809; d. 29 May 1847. 


Honorary MarsHALs 


‘“‘Senateurs ayant le titre de Maréchal 
Empire. 
KELLERMANN (Frangois Christophe), 1735, 
19 May 1804; cr. Duc de Valmy, — May 
1808; d. 23 Sept. 1820. 
Leresre (Pierre Frangois Joseph), 1755. 
19 May 1804; cr. Duc de Danzic, 10 Sept. 
1808; d, 14 Sept. 1820, 
Prricnon (Catherine Dominique), 1754. 
19 May 1804; cr. Comte de l’Empire, 6 
Sept. 1811; d. 25 Dec. 1818, 
Sérvugier (J. M. Philibert), 1752. 
19 May 1804; cr. Comte de l’Empire, 8 
May 1808; d. 21 Dec. 1819. 
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Napoleon conferred no title on Jourdan or 
Brune, but Louis XVIII created the former 
a Comte 1 Jan. 1815 and Pair de France 
5 Mar, 1819. 

In the case of Ney both his titles 
were first conferred verbally by the Em- 
peror and subsequently confirmed by let- 
ters patent. Grouchy’s promotion during the 
Hundred Days wag not recognized by Louis | 
XVIII but Louis Philippe again promoted 
him Marshal 19 Nov. 1831. The names of the 
four Honorary Marshals come after all the 
rest in the Army List of 1813 and in the 
Almanach Impérial of that year they are 
described as ‘‘ Sénateurs ayant le titre de 
Maréchal de |’Empire.’’ They were, indeed, 
the only Marshals to be members of the Sénat 
Conservateur, 

‘*Marshal Bousquet.’’ This would be 
Pierre Jean Frangois Bosquet, born 8 Nov. 
1810, a Gascon officer who got his first com- 
mission in 1833 and ceerved in Algeria from 
1834 to 1853. He commanded the 2nd Divi- 
sion in the Crimea as Général de Division 
and took a prominent part at the Alma and 
at Inkermann, He was wounded at the Mala- 
koff on 8 Sept. 1855. He. was gazetted an 
Hon. G.C.B, 3 Jan. 1856 and next month 
was promoted Marshal and, as_ such, 
appointed senator by the Emperor Napoleon 
III. He d. 5 Feb. 1861. 


H. Prrre-Gorpon. 


(juckoo OAK (clxxxiv. 261, 321).—Bor- 

rowdale, Cumberland, is another place 
where an attempt was made to wall in the 
cuckoo so as to keep the spring there. It is 
unwise to call ‘‘cuckoo’’ to a Borrowdale 
man. The tale is told in a local dale of a 
riot in a Borrowdale inn, which was started 
by a man who put his head into the bar 
parlour and (for a bet) tried to ‘‘ cuckoo” 
three times, It is said that*he failed to win 
his bet and that the police from Keswick had 
to be called in before things became quiet 
again. 

A. W. Boyp. 


The whole story of Cuckoo Pens is dealt 
with in a very scholarly book by Rev. J. E. 
Field, M.A., who was vicar of Benson, near 
Wallingford and contributed much on Folk- 
lore to the Victoria County History of Berks. 
The book which he wrote was called ‘ The 


Myth of the Pent Cuckoo’ (Elliot Stock, 


1913). The antiquary Thomas Hearne be 
lieved that the entire series of Gotham Tales 
arose from some obsolete legal tenures. The 
story of the Pent Cuckoo turns up in various 
parts of the country and is strong in Berk- 
shire and in Norfolk. Your correspondent 
should see Alfred Stapleton’s ‘ All about the 
Merry Tales of Gotham ’ in which stories that 
of the pent cuckoo first appeared. 


A. L. Humpnreys. 


GWINBURNE AND THB CAT (clxxxiv. 
320) and the Irish monk and his. How 
does Fanny Price like this ?— 
Pangur my white cat and I 
Have each his speciality ; 
Mouse-hunting is wh.t he loves best, 
Mine is the literary quest. 
Neglecting fame I love to pore 
Persistently on bookish lore; | 
White Pangur does not envy me, 
He loves his childish faculty. 
At home together, all alone— 
No tedious moment ever known— 
We have a sport that always fits, 
Something to exercise our wits. 
At times, by deeds of valour high 
He'll track a mouse successfully, 
While I have some hard word to track, 
As hard ‘as any nut to crack. 
He leaps for joy when his sharp claws 
Have fixed a mouse between his paws; 
I too rejoice when I have caught 
Some difficult and wide-loved thought. 
Though thus absorbed from day to day, 
Neither is in the other’s way; 
Each loves the art he makes his own, 
And entertains himself alone. 


HIBERNICUS. 


UREN ELIZABETH: MURDER 
ATTEMPT (clxxxiii. 17, 49,117, 258; 
clxxxiv. 118, 319).—Is there not a fair chance 
that the poison put on the Queen’s pommel 
was some magic potion without real efficacy’ 
Someone tried to kill James I by melting a 
waxen image, I think. May this not have 
been something of the same kind? A com 
fession only means that the man believed in 
his own machinations. His judges appar 
ently did the same. Of course, if this was 4 
false or despairing confession, belief in the 
idea was sufficient, efficacy need not enter In 
at all. And I think legally the man might 
have been convicted for imagining the 
Queen’s death, even if the judge and jury did 
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not think the method would have worked, 
but only that the man tried wanted it to 


work, M, 


REEK NUMERALS (clxxxiv. 135).—The 
remark of V. R. about the use of 
digamma as a numeral by the Greeks deserves 
comment, I think. The use of the 24 letters 
of the alphabet in order for 1 to 24 is almost 
confined to the two Homeric epics. The usual 
Greek system was decidedly simpler than the 
Roman, and though it lacked the cypher, very 
convenient for writing numbers of three 
figures. It is used widely on coins from the 
second century B.c to the fourth century 
ap, (For readers who are not numisma- 
tists, it is well to say that while the coinage 
of Rome and Athens rarely bore dates, they 
are often found in the Hast, reckoned by the 
Seleucid era and other local eras; and the 
coinage of the Romans at Alexandria, Egypt, 
always bears the regnal year of the ruler 
reckoned by Egyptian years—so that the 
second year of Antoninus Pius began about 
a month after his accession.) The highest 
coin date I recall ig ZIX, 617, Cimmerian 
Bosporus. The system is this; the first nine 
letters represent the units, the second the 
tens, the third the hundreds. Thousands 
begin all over again, marked with a stroke 
for distinction. The Greek alphabet had but 
twenty-four letters, and therefore three had 
to be added ; the old digamma and koppa, F 
and Q, were kept in proper’place as 6 and 90; 
avariant of s, called sampi was 900; this last 
being very rare, although found in MSS. 
For speakers of English it is easy to remem- 
ber that ‘‘ air ’’ spelled in Greek (AIP) gives 
lll. Judging from inscriptions three figures 
were usually written beginning with the 
units, Alexandrian coins however show the 
decimal first, the unit second. The odd form 
of digamma, like the left half of 0 with a 
curly tail beneath it occurs constantly on 
Imperial coins of Alexandria. Numismatic 
works usually have a special type for it, but 
the old single character for sigma tau ligated 
is sometimes used. I have seen at least one 
twentieth century Greek book dated by the 
Christian era in: this fashion. 

This information, simple as it looks, is not 
easy to find, and I do not recall seeing the 
mnemonic device AIP in print as such. I 
learned it orally from the great numismatist, 
E. T. Newell. 

T. O. M. 


ARLIER POISONS IN DUMAS (clxxxiv. 

107, 202).— While there are dreadful and 
effective poisons which were probably known 
to the Borgias, who, even if it was not offi- 
cially discovered, might have found some 
way of extracting cyanide from a common 
natural source in which it occurs in very 
small amounts, there is no doubt that fiction 
and legend have invented many far worse 
poisons than really exist. The prize should 
go to that which waits several weeks after 
being administered before showing any effect 
at all, and then kills its victim—this was 
attributed to the Borgias by the way. Writers 
of fiction for obvious reasons rather prefer 
not to describe real poisons except the very 
familiar ones. A recent writer of a detective 
story, priding himself on accuracy, says in a 
preface that his poison will not be recog- 
nized by toxicologists. Surely Dumas studied 
the history of poisons with fictional use alone 
in mind. His sources will be of interest if 
found, and I hope someone may find a hint 
in Poe’s statement that Madame Pilau was 
made very ill by a candle accidentally poi- 
soned. This he says is in some French 
Memoirs, but I have not found out the book. 
I think this poison was chosen by the author 
because it could hardly assist a real criminal. 
It must antedate 1845. 

OLYBRIUS. 


 EEP (clxxxiv. 139, 205).—In the popular 

comic strip ‘“‘Thimble Theater’ the chief 
character, Popeye the Sailor, called an auto- 
mobile a jeep. The word is used regularly 
now for an American army motor car of par- 
ticular type. Popeye is a big, rough, but 
heroic fellow, who gains his strength from 
spinach ; he may be seen in the cinema, and 
is the subject of a popular song—perhaps we 
do not export his fame to England, but 
almost every American knows him well. It 
has already been pointed out in this country 
that this is perhaps the first time a word 
has been derived from an expression in a 
comic strip. 

OLysrIvs. 


OTES FOR THE ‘O.E.D.’ (clxxxiv. 286). 
—Cur Your Stick, which H.A. and Ep. 
have failed to find in ‘O.E.D.’ is at Cur (v) 
43, with examples of .1825 and 1840, the 
former of which is earlier than anything in 

Planché, 
Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 
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AP™MY DIVISIONAL SIGNS (clxxxiv. 
317).—Army divisional signs seem to 
have come into existence spontaneously and 
simultaneously in various theatres during 
1916, and exact precedence will be a hard 
matter for the military historian to decide. 
I have always favoured the claims of 
Salonika, where a line of tape of buff, blue, 
black, green, etc., was introduced and worn 
under the shoulder titles by the different 
divisions engaged early in 1916. In that 
theatre, we always understood this to have 
originated from the desire of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Field Marshal Lord Milne, who had 
a very large area to cover, to know what 
troops he was passing on the road without 
having to descend from his car. . 

In France canting heraldry seems to have 
been used from the beginning and the crossed 
axes of General Maxse’s division was one of 
the earliest and best-known signs. 

Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


BLACK MARKET (clxxxiv. 262, 321).— 
Black market” is not a product of 

this war, nor ig it in my opinion related to 

either ‘‘ black leg’’ or ‘‘ black listed.”’ 

On the Continent in the years of. inflation 
following the last war, the ‘‘ black bourse ”’ 
flourished. This was a clandestine money 
market in which foreign exchange could be 
negotiated at rates differing from the officially 
controlled rates. There were also ‘‘ black 
markets ’’ for food and other commodities, 
though the expression was not frequent. 
“* Black’? had simply the sense of ‘“‘ unlaw- 
ful,’’ ag with ‘‘ Black Art’’ for magic. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


WILBUR VOLIVA (clxxxiv. 47).—Rev. 

Wilbur Glenn Voliva, 1870-1942 (‘ Who’s 
Who in America,’ 1932, Obit. Christian Cen- 
tury 59: 1330, 28 Oct. 1942), was not the 
founder of a sect but succeeded as General 
Overseer, the Rev, John Alexander Dowie, 
1847-1907. 

Dowie (see ‘ Dict, Amer. Biog.’), born in 
Edinburgh and ordained as a Congregational 
minister in Australia, came to the United 
States about 1888 and shortly thereafter 
moved to Chicago, His ministry both in 
Melbourne and Chicago was strongly evan- 
gelistic and literalistic in scriptural inter- 
pretation. It was marked by opposition to 
tobacco and liquor but more especially by a 
belief in divine healing by faith and prayer 
without medical intervention. 


Opposition by Chicago physicians led to a 
settlement in Zion City, Illinois, forty mile 
north where in 1896 the ‘‘ Christian Catholic 
Apostolic Church’’ was proclaimed with 
Dowie as ‘‘ General Overseer.’’ No ding 
stores, physicians or secret societies were per- 
mitted. Tobacco and alcoholic liquors wer 
banned as well as oysters and pork—thos 
latter because of Mosaic dietary regulations, 
In 1901 he proclaimed himself Elijah the 
Restorer and in 1904 the First Apostle. 

In 1905 Dowie visited Mexico where he had 
a paralytic stroke and while absent and dis 
abled, his close friend Voliva, to whom he had 
given powers of attorney, led a movement 
which in 1906 took the church properties from 
Dowie’s control. He died the following year 
and thereafter Voliva conducted Zion City 
affairs along much the same lines with special 
emphasis on ‘‘ the earth is flat.” 

Many more complications developed as the 
increasing use of automobiles and _ electric 
interurban lines drew Zion closer into 
Chicago’s social and economic field of in- 
fluence. The great communal enterprises of 
Zion City prospered during the first twenty 
years of Voliva’s Overseership but folded up 
and were lost to the church during the finan- 
cial crisis of the 1930 depression. 

Voliva was the son of James Voliva, an 
Indiana lawyer, His mother’s maiden name 
was Rebecca Griffith. He received his educa- 
tion in Ohio and Indiana colleges and was 
an ordained minister of the little ‘‘Christian” 
denomination, serving in Indiana, Maine, 
New York and Ohio charges before attracted 
to the ‘‘ Dowieites”’ in 1899. 


W. J. Hamitton, 
Librarian. 


Drayton Public Library, Ohio, U.S.A. 


““TTOSEY”’ (clxxxiv. 46, 209, 265).—I 
never heard the térm ‘“‘ hosey’’ used, 
but we Minneapolis youngsters in the middle 
nineties used an exactly similar verb “to 
boney,”’ to express a first claim, ‘‘ I ‘ boney’ 
the black kitten’? when viewing the new 
arrivals, or ‘‘I ‘ boney’ the red ball ’’ when 
scampering toward the croquet court. Only 
recently I heard a Dayton boy call out “a 
have ‘dibs’ on the catcher’s glove,” but 1 
have no idea where either expression comes 
from. 
This is sheer guessing, but is there any 
chance that the small Bostonians picked up 
hosey from some little French-Canadian 
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playmate who might have said ‘I ‘ choisis ’ 
go and so ’’? 
W. J. Hamixton. 


RUANG : TWO U.S. WORDS (clxxxiv. 168, 
239).—‘‘ By tunket’’ would never be 
used by a city-bred individual. It indicates 
a bucolic background and has a flavour of 
seventy-five years ago. I don’t think any 
Middle-Westerner would use it, and to me 
personally it would suggest a New Englander, 
Lowell’s Hosea Biglow of Jaalam, for in- 
stance, 

‘“Come-uppance,” is still good snappy 
Americanese, though it also has been used 
steadily for eighty-five years. It will be found 
in Craigie’s ‘ Dict. of Amer, English’ where 
the earliest example is a magazine quotation 
dated 1859. ‘‘To get your come-uppance ”’ 
is “to get your just deserts’? and never 
pleasant ones, at that. 

W. J. Hamitton. 


. L. STEWART: TWO WATER- 

COLOUR DRAWINGS (clxxxiv. 196, 
209, 267, 293).—I am not surprised that no 
one, so far, has identified the lower of these 
two pictures. On the one hand, it is cer- 
tainly not Lincoln ; and, on the other, it seems 
altogether too good to be true! One is 
reminded, somehow, mutatis mutandis, of 
Wordsworth’s lines : 

The light that never was, on sea or land. 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream. 

Anyhow, it might form a good subject for 
study, and even a pattern, for those who are 
going to rebuild. our blitzed cities at the end 
of the war; and might even redeem us from 
flat roofs and from concrete upper floors ! 


JosepH E. Morris. 

Totnes, Devon. 

ARISHES WITH TWO NAMES 
(clxxxiv. 48, 116, 169, 238, 292).—I am 
indebted to a correspondent, Miss H. M. 
Hotmes, for the following addition to my 
tentative list at ante p. 169: 

Great Berkhamsted—Berkhamsted St. Peter. 


E. Morris. 


QWIFT’S STELLA (clxxxiv. 137, 223, 323). 

—The entry in the baptismal register of 
the parish church of Richmond, in Surrey, to 
which your correspondent draws attention at 
the latter reference, has long been well-known 
to biographers of and annotators upon Swift. 
If the majority (and I count myself with 
them) accept it as a true record, it must, in 


fairness, be admitted that it cannot be urged 
as conclusive evidence against those who 
prefer to believe that Stella was Sir William 
Temple’s natural daughter and that the 
‘* Edwd Johnson ’’ of the register was only 
her putative father. 

Harotp WILLIAMs. 


GIANTS AND DWARFS (clxxxiv. 115, 
165, 238, 266).—The paragraph 
the Ilustrated London News to which 
your correspondent refers needs some 
amendment. The name of the gentle- 
man buried within the precincts of the 
Bank of England was William Daniel Jen- 
kins, a clerk in the Bank, who died at the age 
of 31 in 1798, After the demolition of the 
church of St, Christopher-le-Stocks in 1780 
the disused churchyard was converted into a 
garden, and it was at the eastern end of the 
garden that Jenkins’s body was interred by 
special permission of the Directors, as his 
relatives feared the activities of body- 
snatchers. Jenkins can scarcely be considered 
a “giant” ag his height was 6 feet 74 inches. 
During excavations for the re-building of 
the Bank in 1933 the leaden coffin, measuring 
7 feet 6 inches in length, which contained 
Jenkins’s remains, was discovered and re- 
moved to Nunhead Cemetery. 


W. Marston Acres. 


To Mr. Maurice W. note as 
to John Middleton, of Hale, a man of 9 
feet 3 inches, it may be added that there 
is in the Catalogue of Oxford Portraits, vol. 
iii, p. 317, (the valuable set of Mrs. Reginald 
Lane Poole), a detailed and careful statement 
that Brasenose College owns a portrait of 
Middleton, given to the College in 1924 hy 
Colonel Ireland Blackburne, of Hale Hall. 
The canvas is 117 x 65. 

W. H. 


[THOMAS WRIGHT AND DICKENS 

(clxxxiv. 287).—I have been greatly in- 
terested in the recent notes on Dickens and 
Ellen Ternan in your columns, especially 
those which relate to the late Thomas 
Wright’s Life of Dickens. 

Wright was no Dickens scholar ; his Life is 
full of inaccuracies and omissions. I stopped 
when I had noted more than a hundred. One 
example of many. In one of the many lists 
forming an Appendix, he names the “ early 
illustrators of Dickens’’; omits Buss, and 
includes Luke Fildes (the last illustrator). 
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Wright was obsessed with Ellen Ternan. 
The Life was written some thirty years 
before it was published. I understand the 
delay was caused by a notice from Sir Henry 
Dickens that he would take steps to have the 
work stopped should Wright persist in the 
publication of his promised ‘‘ revelations.” 
When Sir Henry died Wright must have 
hurried off his MS. to a publisher without 
making any corrections, because in another 
Appendix of ‘‘ Events subsequent to the 
Death of Dickens,’’ he does not include the 
date of the death of Mrs. Perugini, nor of 
B. W. Matz—this latter surely as important 
as W. R. Hughes and F, G. Kitton. 


Water DExTER. 


E BAPTISM OF JOHN DRYDEN 

(clxxxiii. 225; clxxxiv. 286).—The Rec- 
tor of Pilton, where John Dryden’s parents 
were married in 1630, informs me that the 
silver communion alms dish at Wadenhoe 
bears the following inscription: ‘‘ To the 
pious memory of ye Rev’ Nat. Bridges, 
who was 33 years Rector of this Church, 
1747.’’ He, it must have been, to whom the 
information regarding the Aldwinkle records 
was directed, between the years 1739 and 1747, 
when, presumably, the registers of Aldwinkle 
All Saints for the period of Dryden’s bap- 
tism were in existence, 


P. D. Munpy. 


The Rev. Mr. Bridges of Wadenhoe was 
presumably Nathaniel, son of the antiquary, 
and rector of Wadenhoe from 1714 until his 
death in 1747. 

The Rev. Mr, Fleetwood was Charles 
William Fleetwood, rector of Aldwinkle All 
Saints (where had been born) from 1721/2 
until his death in 1763, 

J. B. Wuitmore. 


OLISH EXILES (clxxx. 153, 232; 
elxxxiv. 260).—It may be of interest to 
Mr, Laurance M. Wutcxo to know that The 
Illustrated London News for week ending 15 
May 1847, contains the report of a deputa- 
tion composed of Capt, Jablowski, President ; 
Chevalier Wiercinski, Mr. Jackowski, Mr. 
Kuezynski, Mr. Terlecki, members of the 
Committee of the Polish Emigrants in Great 
Britain and Ireland, which waited upon 
Lord Dudley Stuart, in St. James’s Street, 
to present to his Lordship a gold watch, as a 
token of gratitude on the part of the whole 
Polish emigration for the services rendered 


by his Lordship to the cause of their country, 
There is a wood-cut and a full description 
of the watch which was made by Messm, 
Patek and Co., of Geneva. 
James Seton-AnpERson, 


““(NVALLED HOME”’ (clxxxiv. 199).—As a 

matter of personal opinion only, I should 
derive this expression from farm-life. Ani- 
mals are called home (whether across the 
Sands o’ Dee or elsewhere) for milking, feed- 
ing, shutting up at night, and so on; and, 
figuratively, something which is temporarily 
absent from the memory is, in West-country 
speech, eventually ‘ called home ’’ (or not)— 
in standard English, ‘‘ called to mind.”’ From 
this to calling a man or woman into the fold 
of matrimony is not a long stride. Synonymes 
are: “‘called over,” ‘‘called over the pulpit,” 
‘“called in church,” and in the North of 
England simply ‘‘ called.’’ To be ‘‘ broken- 
ribbed ’’ or ‘‘ broken-kneed ”’ is imputed only 
to the man. To be ‘called home’’ means 
also to die. The earliest date I can give for 
its use in reference to banns is 1793, in 
Somerset (Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 1,083; 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library, ‘ Dialect, 
Proverbs, Word-lore,’ p. 25). 

W. 


BROMLEY AND PLAISTOW (clxxxiv. 

110, 178, 238).—Plaistow (with variants) 
is a much commoner place-name than Gazet- 
teers reveal. Though the word is an O.E. 
compound, that would not prevent its being 
bestowed on a place at a much later date than 
Anglo-Saxon times. Indeed, the 
(Herts) Playstowe mentioned by Mr. H., C. 
ANDREWS at the last reference looks as 
though it had originated in 1638. To the 
examples already given can be added Plais- 
tow in Devon and Plaxtol in Kent. Among 
other names of places where sports or games 
were enjoyed are Playford in Suffolk and 
Plowden in Shropshire. There must have 
been a place in Somerset called Playstead, the 
** play-place,’’ since ‘ Kirby’s Quest’ (Som. 
Record Soc.) enters Alexander, John and 
Philip atte Pleystude in the county in 1327. 
A Plaistow in Oxfordshire can be inferred in 
the same way from Robert atte Plaistowe and 
Nicholas de la Pleystowe, both flourishing in 
1273; and another in Wilts at the same period 
from John de la Playstowe. (Bardsley, 
‘Dict. of Surnames’). Plaistow Street 16 
part of the village of Lingfield, Surrey, and 
there used to be a Playstow in West Clandon 
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parish in the sixteenth century. Plestowes 
farm at Barford in South Warwickshire was 
simply Pleistowe in the thirteenth century. 
In Parish and Shaw’s ‘ Dict. of the Kentish 
Dialect ’ (1887), quoted by the ‘ Eng. Dialect 
Dict.’, ‘‘ Playstool, a public recreation- 
ground,’’ is stated to be a very common name 
throughout Kent for fields which were once 
parish property. No doubt many more field- 
names of this class could be discovered in other 
Southern counties. It would be remarkable, 
however, if -stow had really become -stool 
throughout Kent. 

Cornwall’s version is in its own language: 
Plen-an-guary, ‘‘ Level-place of the play or 
pastime,’’ e.g., a smal] village named Plan- 
gary near Redruth. A somewhat similar 
expression in Old Cornish for the amphi- 
theatre in Dorchester, Dorset—‘‘ Prize-fight 
place’’—gave the town part of its present 
name. Did any of the Plaistows and the like 
carry forward their characteristics from the 
Britons to the Saxons? 


AURICULAS (clxxxiv. 109, 205).—As the 
yellow garden auricula is called ‘‘ Tan- 
ners’ Aprons ’’ in Gloucestershire (‘ English 
Dialect Dict.’) the name ‘‘ Venner’s Aprons ”’ 
may be due to somebody’s mistake. 
We 
LACE-NAME: “DIAL POST” 
(clxxxiii. 138, 232, 291, 355; clxxxiv. 
146). — Dial-post Farm, 2 miles from 
Faygate Church and 5} miles from 
Anstie, is mentioned in D. -Maxwell’s 
little topographical ramble, ‘A Detec- 
tive in Surrey.’ I am not sure whether it is 
in Surrey or Sussex, and that it is not the 
same place as the querist’s ‘“‘ Dial Post south 
of Horsham.’’ 


“FOUR CORNERS ” (clxxxiii. 136, 237). 

—Under ‘‘ Skittle’’ the ‘ English Dia- 
lect Dictionary ’ quotes from Lowsley’s ‘Berk- 
shire Glossary ’ (1888): (sb. pl.) “‘ A game 
resembling the ordinary skittles, but always 
played with four pins, while the wooden ball 
is thrown and not rolled.” I know nothing 
about a “ball ’’ in this variety of skittles, 
nor does the querist, apparently. Its place 
was taken by a heavy disk or ‘‘ cheese’ 
some 9 or 10 inches in diameter and 3 or 4 
inches thick. - 


W. W. G. 


WER OF THE FLOCK ”’ (clxxxiv. 
289).—The ‘O.E.D.’ s.v. ‘ Flower 7’ 
quotes the ‘ Memoirs ’ of George Psalmanazar 
(1764), p. 74: “Yet I was always singled out 
as the flower of the flock.” 
A. E. D. 


(OUNTY NICKNAMES (clxxxiv. 261, 
320).—There is a list under this heading 
in 9 §, iii, 388, which, supplemented by a 
correspondence in the Outlook from December 
1898 onwards, gives the following: 
Buckinghamshire Bulldog ; Cambridgeshire 
Camel; Cheshire Cats, Cheshire Chief of 
Men; Devonshire Prowe [? proud]; Dorset- 
shire Gobbler; Essex Calves; Gloucester- 
shire: a Cotswold Lion (i.e., sheep); Hamp- 
shire Hogs; Herefordshire Broadborn ; Hert- 
fordshire Hedgehog; Huntingdon Sturgeon; 
Kentish Longtails; Men of Kent; Beanbelly 
Leicestershire; Lincolnshire Bagpipes; Mid- 
dlesex Haydigger (or Clown); Norfolk 
Dumpling; Northamptonshire Snob; Not- 
tingham Lamb or Ram; Rutland Whitehair 
or Rutland Gaol; Proud Salopians; Somer- 
set: a Chewton Bunny; Silly Suffolk; Wilt- 
shire Moonraker; Yorkshire Tyke. We are 
indebted to Mr. A. H. W. Fynmore for this 
reminder. Drayton’s ‘ Poly-Olbion,’ 1622, 
may be consulted for his ‘‘ Blazon of the 
Shires ’’; he confirms those italicised. 
Ep. 


(From ‘ American N. & Q.’, March, 1943.) 


IRRO DEL BALZO’S THIRD DAUGH- 
TER (clxxxiii, 345; clxxxiv. 268).—The 
error in the ‘ Enciclopedia Italiana’ referred 
to in the last issue of ‘ A.N. & Q.’ occurs in 
vol, xii (s.v. ‘Del Balzo’). The pertinent 
sentence reads : 

In questa carica re Ferdinando confermd suo 
figlio Pirro, e volle che la primogenita di lui, la 
soave e infelice Isabella, fidanzata del duca di 
Calabria, sposasse, dopo l'immatura morte del 
giovane principe, l’altro suo figliuolo Federico, che 
doveva essere l’ultimo disgraziato sovrano aragonese 
di Napoli. 

I understand this to state that Isabella was 
betrothed to the Duke of Calabria. Now, she 
was in fact betrothed to Francesco d’Aragon, 
Bishop of Aversa, Duke di Monte San An- 
gelo, and Prince Bisceglia (died at Rome, 
28 Oct. 1486). He was never ‘“‘ Duke of 
Calabria.’”” That title corresponded to 
Prince of Wales ’’ or ‘‘ Dauphin,’’ that is, 
it indicated that its bearer was heir-apparent 
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to the throne,-which Franceso (a fourth son) 
never was. 

The balance of the ‘ Enciclopedia’s’ 
statement is correct. Isabella married 
Federico who became King of Naples, but— 
anomalously—he became King without ever 
bearing the title ‘‘Duke of Calabria,” 
through the untimely death of his nephew, 
who reigned as Ferdinando. II. 


TiFFANY THAYER. 


[Mr. Thayer, at our request, has listed the refer- 
ences on which he based his self-reply of February, 
1943. They are: 

Volpicella, Luigi. ‘ Regis Ferdinandi Primi 
Instructionum Liber” (Societa Napoletana di 
Storia Patria, Monumenti Siorici, serie 11; Docu- 


menti [1916], Vol. 1). 

Ammirato, Scipione. Delle Famiglie Nobili 
Napoletane (Firenze, 1651), Vol. II. 

Litta, Familglie Celebri Italiane 
(Milan, 1844), Vol. 7, Tavola XII. 

Croce, Benedetto, ‘Isabella Del Balzo,” 


(Archivio Storico per le Province Napoletane, Vol. 
XXII, pp. 632 ff.).] 


[PBIFT-BOTTLE CLUES (clxxxiv. 198, 
292).—Alfred de Vigny wrote a poem on 
this subject called ‘ La Bouteille & la mer’ ; 
it appeared in Revue des Deux Mondes, 4 
Feb, 1854. He had, however, expressed the 
germ of this idea in his Journal on 4 Sept. 
1842 (Journal d’un Porte. London, 1928) 
when he wrote; ‘‘ Un livre est une bouteille 
jetée en pleine mer, sur laquelle il faut coller 
cette étiquette: Attrape qui peut.’”’ I was 
taught that de Vigny acquired this bottle 
figure from Bernadin de Saint-Pierre. 


ELLEN KERNEY. 


In ‘ Studies of Nature ’ (1784) Bernardin de Saint- 
ierre wrote at length on the movements of the 
ocean currents, and suggested that they might be 
used to “ maintain a regular correspondence with- 
out expence in all the maritime countries of the 
globe ” (‘ Works,’ 1807, vol. 1, p. 281). He cites 
the story about Columbus, who, when caught in a 
severe ‘storm on his first return voyage from 
America, threw overboard a copy of his journal 
enclosed in a stout cask. Saint-Pierre adds: 

A common glass bottle might preserve such de- 
posit for ages, and convey it more than once from 
one pole to the other. It is not for the sake of 
haughty. and unfeeling men of science, who refuse 
to see in’Nature what they have not imagined in 
their closets, that I dwell on the application of these 
oceanic harmonies. No, it is for you, unfortunate 
mariners! it is from the mitigation of your 
miseries that I one day expect my noblest, my most 
durable recompense. Perhaps, at some future 
period, one of your number, shipwrecked on some 
desert island, shall charge the currents of the sea 
to announce his disaster to some inhabited region, 
and to implore assistance.] 


The Library. 


The Saturday Review, 1855—1868: Repre- 
sentative Educated Opinion in Victorian 
England, By Merle Mowbray Bevington, 
(Columbia University Press, New York and 
Oxford University Press, 23s. 6d.) 


LIKE the Atheneum, the Saturday Review 

has now been anatomised for an Ameri- 
can dissertation. | Mr, Bevington has pro. 
duced a very satisfactory record which shows 
everywhere ample research and good judg. 
ment and he has summarised the later peril 
He does not indulge in the epigram or the 
“educated insolence’’—to use Aristotle's 
phrase—which distinguished the paper. But 
he writes well with a good understanding of 
its position, Briefly, it was criticism by the 
educated for the uneducated. The Saturday 
was unusually frank concerning the leaders 
of thought, politics and literature and this 


produced good reading, except for the vie 


tims. 

The Review was happy in the time of its 
beginning, There had been nothing like it. 
It is too much to say what we have seen in 
print, that it started a movement which 
raised the standard of criticism. Other 
worthy weeklies were then well established, 
but they were not consistently bright or equal 
in the arrangement and printing of their 
contents. The brilliance of the Saturday 
writers was for many years unequalled, Mr. 
Bevington deals with a galaxy of famous 
names, It had three a great 
editor with a flair for choosing the right men 
and keeping them together when they differed 
on important subjects; a leader already asso- 
ciated with the proprietor in running the 
Morning Chronicle and so ready with the 
nucleus of a good staff; and an ideal pro 
prietor. Saintsbury notes that Beresford- 
Hope 
played the difficult part of a proprietor who neither 
lets things slide nor interferes too much admirably; 
he was a gentleman to the backbone, and as good 
a fellow as I have ever known. 

His special line was High Church prin 
ciples, but the paper was allowed to hold free 
and liberal opinions. It was always strong 
en the Church and: in the twentieth century 
employed pens so able as those of Dr. Henson 
and the present Bishop of Gloucester. 

Compared with the Edinburgh Review, the 
Saturday showed from the beginning & 
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marked superiority, It never had anything 
g thin as some of the articles Sydney Smith 
thought it worth while to reprint, nor a critic 
so insensitive to the nature and purpose of 

try as Jeffrey. Fitzjames Stephen, its 
chief pillar, could indulge in writing which 
would be considered heavy going to-day, as 
readers of his ‘ Horee Sabbaticae’ know, but 
he and his brother Leslie always produced 
stuff worth reading. Like George Eliot, he 
strove to reduce the vogue of the perpetually 
prophetic Dr. Cumming. The judicious 
account of Matthew Arnold’s relations with 
the Saturday shows that behind his chaff lay 
areal recognition of opponents not to be 
ignored. Arnold, himself perky enough in 
derision, took on, as a good critic once said 
tous, superbiam quaestam meritis and recog- 
nised it in the Saturday critics. They knew 
their subjects, It was a complacent Philistine 
who a few years ago talked in our hearing 
of the ‘‘ Saturday Reviler.’’ The paper had 
its troubles of annoyed and departing con- 
tributors and its weekly rivals, But both 
were surmounted. The great J. D. Cook ar- 
ranged his writers skilfully for these different 
jobs, though his language was not always 
fit for alady, as Mrs. Lynn Linton discovered. 
His assistant Harwood was noticed by Saints- 
bury as when editor entirely devoted to his 
paper, He was sensitive enough to come over 
to Saintsbury’s view that the notorious Pigott 
was looked on with suspicion by both sides. 
So the Saturday avoided him. The Times got 
him and the discredit of his stuff. 

The paper lasted long into the twentieth 
century with a deserved reputation for dis- 
tinction, It was sad that, nearing the end, 
it should have fallen into incredibly crude 
and vulgar hands. In 1933 it was painted 
on the outside with red andi blue, indicating 
the Union Jack and Communism, pub- 
lished doggerel in praise of the editress 
Which was an easy prey for Punch, and 
was hawked about the streets for 2d. It had 
previously some attractive extra illustrations 
by artists. We preserve a Supplement which 
reproduced a lithograph of Tennyson by 

, an admirably faithful picture of the 
poet as he was in old age. There is more to 
be said for the anonymity of critics than we 
find here from the Saturday and others. The 
accusation formulated by Bagehot against a 
Prevailing mood of weary superiority is more 
difficult to answer but Mr. Bevington shows 
that the Saturday put up a good case for 


itself. It accepted the position pungently 
described as that of the modern Sadducee, It 
raised by a review the spluttering spite of 
Alfred Austin; it was, it must be admitted, 
often like Pococurante in ‘ Candide,’ ‘‘ that 
great man whom nothing can please”’; and 
with a little of the malice inspired by resent- 
ment it might have been dubbed the Mephis- 
tophelean ‘‘ spirit which steadily denies.’ 
But it was the voice of Oxford and Cambridge 
though concessions to Comte and Benthanism 
were more like London. It is amusing to 
read of the later Lord Morley and Lord Salis- 
bury waiting in one room for editorial in- 
structions and not exchanging a word. 

Two questions occur to us which must con- 
cern a free-speaking and independent paper. 
Was the Saturday generous in its discovery 
of new talent? Did not its superior, irritat- 
ing manner produce a crop of libel actions? 
To the first question we should answer that 
the Saturday had not in this way so good a 
record as the Athenwum, It was not often 
eager to discover new thought or new writing. 
It preferred to scrutinise the leading opinions. 
and authors of the day. The second question 
got a reply in 1919. The paper was sued for 
defamation on a point of non-attendance at 
an inquiry concerning the W.R.A.F.s. The- 
K.C. employed to apologise said that there 
was no record of such an action against the 
Saturday in the past. This, if true, is sur- 
prising. With a pretty wide experience of 
journalism we have never seen a review more- 
severe than that of the ‘ Recollections’ of a 
peeress in 1909. Yet no legal attempt was 
made to punish the Saturday for it. The short 
article was headed ‘ The Déclassée’s Revenge ” 
and began by declaring that the lady had 
revenged herself upon a society which refused to» 
receive her by inventing a series of scandalous libels: 
upon some of its members who are dead. 

The review was written by Baumann, who: 
always wielded an incisive pen and became- 
editor-proprietor of the paper in 1917. His 
sudden loss of health deprived the Saturday 
of an admirable, if arrogant, journalist who 
would have maintained a standiard of highly 
effective comment. The only objection was 
that Baumann’s model world flourished best 
when he was M.P. for Peckham in 1885-6. He: 
would never admit that ‘‘ we are all Socialists 
now.”’ The ‘70th birthday’? number was 
marked by some good articles, in particular- 
one of retrospect, and was so widely wel-- 
comed that it had to be reprinted. We do not. 
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share Mr. Bevington’s idea that the Saturday 
might well have been ‘‘ absorbed into the still 
highly respected and solvent Spectator.” 
These coalitions retain little or nothing of 
the characteristic qualities of the paper taken 
in. The Spectator has its own merits. They 
are not and never have been those of the 
Saturday. 


Hardy the Novelist. By Lord David Cecil. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Wit all respect and affection for the 
pathetic figure of Thomas Hardy, how 
one has disliked the novels when one was not 
reading them, and how impossible to dislike 
them when one was (or one wouldn’t be), or 
when one has read Lord David Cecil’s dis- 
cussion of them—which must surely be the 
best of the many good books and essays on 
Hardy. One refuses Hardy’s reading of life, 
one isn’t enamoured of the life he reads. ‘‘His 
comedy turns on the genial, farcical humours 
of village life, His tragedy is village tragedy, 
composed of the drama of broken love and 
wronged girls.’ Only Sophie Gordeloup, 
chiming in with Captain Boodle, could speak 
for us when we were not reading Hardy and 
before we had read Lord David : ‘‘ D—— your 
genial, farcical humours, and d—— your 
wronged girls!’’ ‘‘ The sufferings of Tess, of 
Elfride, of Marty, of Bathsheba, are touched 
with a/ peculiar pathos. This no doubt was 
partly due to the bias of Hardy’s tempera- 
ment; he was a born lover of the sex.’’ One 
does not think that this means that he was 
very masculine; one thinks it shows that he 
was more feminine than the male novelist 
ought to be—even though “‘his fancy is of 
either sex.’’ ‘‘ Love, conceived by Hardy, is 
‘ the Lord of terrible aspect’ ... a beautiful 
and baleful God . . .a blind, irresistible 
power, seizing on human beings whether they 
will or not ; intoxicating in its inception, but, 
more often than not, bringing ruin in its 
train.’’ Often enough, no doubt, and yet ex- 
ceptionally. Don’t let us hear so much of 
it, one says. But that is in thinking it over 
‘“in cold blood,” against which Mr. C. 
Lewis has warned us; against which Lord 
David Cecil has guarded himself, by going 
always to the books themselves. 
(His book is, incidentally, an anthology of 
prose passages and includes three-and-a-half 
surprisingly perfect poems.) And yet it is 


from ‘‘ the steamy swamps in which the ge 
called . . . psychological critics disport them 
selves’ that a ‘‘ considering reader must 
go back to the booke. 

Lord David Cecil is a musician: “ip 
volant touch, Instinct through all proportion 
low and high, Flies and pursues diverse the 
resonant fugue.’’ There are seven wonderful 
pages in which we have first a group of 
thirteen fates, with two more to come #@ 
later; after the sixth of these, begins a serigg 
of five chances; after the fourth of these, 
ciuster of seven Destinys, with two more 
come. After the seven Destinys, we have 
twelve loves, passing into four women. You 
see the linked argument. This is Hardy 
criticism of life. It’s the subject you've got 
to allow him, if you’re to read him at all, 

Now, if one rebels against all this, or (with 
Lord David himself) doesn’t accept it, why 
does one enjoy the books as one reads them 
Lord David concedes to us all the technical 
objections, the clumsy language, the contrived 
coincidences, the ‘‘ prepared accidents” (im 
Mr. G. M. Young’s witty phrase), the tm 
prepared-for contrivances which we have ee 
claimed against and laughed at and forgiven 
as we read, And he is able to tell us why we 
have forgiven them. The explanation begins 
so simply that one shrinks from giving it, and 
yet it is what oneself began with, unfore 
seeing that Lord David was to end with it: 
“respect and affection for the pathetic figure 
of Hardy himself.’’ 

‘* Behind the work stands the man, infusing 
into its every aspect a peculiar charm, 4 
peculiar nobility [Hence one’s love.]. . . n0 
conscious aesthete had a more exquisite sem 
sibility. Instinctively he discriminates the 
qualities which give its distinguishing 
character to every object he describes; he 
can appreciate every subtle association they 
invoke. ‘{Hence one’s admiration. ] 

. His special nobility comes from 4 
union of two unexpected elements—thé 
sternness of his integrity and the tenderness 
of his heart. Profoundly tragic though 
Hardy’s view of life was, he never blenchell 
from accepting it.’’ [Hence one’s respect. ] 


CorRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 232, col. 2, 1. 14, for ‘“* Morecombe” 
read Morecambe; and at ante p. 235, col. 1, | 
12, for avopp nppara” read ANOMHMATA, 
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